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nothing could be more edifying than the spectacle 

of the conflict which has now lasted for nearly 
five weeks between Mr. Lloyd George and M. Barthou 
at Genoa. But it is monotonous, for it is never varied, 
either in form or in subject-matter. Mr. Lloyd George 
proposes; M. Barthou opposes. Mr. Lloyd George is 
always wishing to have something or other discussed ; 
M. Barthou as invariably objects to discussion—that 
is what he is there for, and if he cannot prevent discus- 
sion in a sub-committee he “reserves his right” to 
veto discussion in a plenary session. But there is no 
doubt that Mr. Lloyd George gains the palm. His 
persistence is greater than the persistence of M. Barthou. 
More than once M. Barthou has listened to the Welsh 
harp, with its siren strains of peace, and has weakened. 
Had he had no stern mentor on the telephone his 
resolution might have failed him long ago. Last week 
he had to visit Paris for spiritual comfort and fresh 
instructions, but he returned reinvigorated for the 
conflict. Mr. Lloyd George has had to seek no such 
adventitious aids; his persistence is his own; and 
this week he has excelled himself, by ignoring all his 
failures and introducing a number of quite new subjects 
which should be sufficient to keep the Conference busy 
till July. 


[ persistence were the greatest of human virtues 


* * * 


Mr. Wickham Steed’s bombshell broke the monotony 
for a couple of days; but even about that there was 
nothing new. He reported—inaccurately as it seems— 
that Mr. Lloyd George had expressed to M. Barthou 
views which Mr. Lloyd George has been expressing to 
other Frenchmen and Italians and Englishmen with 
the utmost frankness for weeks past. He thus created 
a storm which has had some odd results. English 


public opinion, even of the Conservative and Francophil 
variety, is furious with the Times for “lying” and 
also, it should be said, for conducting from French 
headquarters an obviously malicious campaign against 
the head of the British delegation. It was unwise, to 
say the least, of Mr. Steed, whatever his views and 
intentions may have been, to associate himself so 
closely with the French delegation and to boycott the 
British. Meanwhile French opinion is apparently con- 
vinced that as a result of this incident the British public 
has risen in its wrath and frightened Mr. Lloyd George 
out of the anti-French policy which he was contem- 
plating. This grotesque misconception of the facts is 
reflected in almost all the Paris newspapers. Only 
Philippe Millet, the able and well-known correspondent 
of the Petit Parisien (and of the London Observer), has 
realised and attempted to write the truth. “ One 
event alone,” he wrote on Wednesday, “can save the 
Entente. That is the success of Genoa.” That sen- 
tence says almost everything that need be said on the 


subject. 
* * * 


Of the new problems which Mr. Lloyd George has 
insisted on raising this week, the most important are 
those of Lithuania, of Eastern Galicia and of Bessarabia. 
They are all frontier problems of the most intricate and 
difficult kind, and there is no doubt that until they are 
settled we shall not be even within sight of a stable 
peace in Eastern Europe. They involve interests and 
passions certainly not less acute than those which 
surrounded the problem of Upper Silesia, and it is 
almost impossible to suppose that they can be solved 
or even softened in the strained atmosphere of Genoa. 
On each of them, moreover, the British view, as usual, 
is diametrically opposed to the French view. Never- 
theless it seems all to the good that they should be 
raised and that the various delegations should have an 
opportunity of considering them and defining their 
attitude towards them. The result will not be an 
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agreement, but it may be a moral verdict so over- 
whelming as to hasten perceptibly the moment when 
agreement and settlement will be possible. It is clear 
at any rate that Mr. Lloyd George is undaunted, and 
that he has no intention of allowing the Conference to 
end just yet. His view, we are told by those who are 
usually chosen to be his mouthpieces—Mr. Garvin will 
probably have something to say on these lines on Sunday 
—s still that the Genoa Conference is not less important 
than the Paris Conference of 1919 and that its results 
should not be less far-reaching than those of the Treaty 
of Versailles. Even as sceptics we cannot fail to 


admire such persistence. 
* * * 


Another move has now been made by the German 
Government in its struggle with the Reparations Com- 
mission. The original demand of the Commission, it 
will be remembered, offered Germany a moratorium in 
respect of this year’s reparation payments on certain 
very severe conditions. To two of these conditions 
Germany gave an uncompromising refusal; she would 
not levy new taxes to the amount of £50,000,000, and 
she would not submit her finances to the drastic Allied 
control that was demanded. The Reparations Com- 
mission in their rejoinder expressed their desire to 
““remove misunderstandings”’ and offered to consider 
any practical suggestions put forward by Berlin. Berlin 
now replies in the same conciliatory spirit; the 
£50,000,000 tax remains impossible, but a “‘ complete 
scheme ”’ of financial reform will be submitted before 
the fateful date of May 31st. In face of this answer 
it is pretty certain that May 31st will not be a fateful 
date, and the projected invasion of the Ruhr will be 
called off. In point of fact, we doubt whether the 
Ruhr would have been occupied in any case. There 
has been a great deal of trumpet blowing and sabre- 
rattling in France ; but the economic experts have been 
sane enough to recognise that Allied troops going into 
Germany do not ensure gold marks coming out of 
Germany. Moreover—and this is a weighty political 
consideration—the French Government know that the 
Allied troops would be French troops only; for we 
should not go. The next experiment will be a “* business 
conference ’’ called by the Reparations Commission and 
consisting entirely of eminent financiers, among them, 
we understand, Mr. Pierpont Morgan as the repre- 
sentative of the United States Government. Presum- 
ably this method of trial and error will produce some 
result in the course of years. But how much time and 
anxiety might be saved, if France could only recover 
her sanity and let us all have a reasonable settlement 
with Germany ! 

* * 

Sir William Mackenzie has issued his report on the 
engineering lock-out, which he was appointed to 
investigate as a Court of Inquiry. Unfortunately, his 
recommendations do not seem to make the situation 
any clearer. The Inquiry was confined wholly to the 


points originally in dispute between the Unions and the 
employers; but, as we have pointed out, these are no 
longer the only, or even perhaps the principal, questions 
involved. The employers some time ago announced 
that, quite apart from any decision that might be 
reached concerning “ managerial functions,” they in- 
tended to bring under review in connection with the 


lock-out the whole of the wages and conditions now 
obtaining under agreement. But, in accordance with 
their policy of going as near as they could to a boycott 
of the Inquiry, they made no attempt to raise these 
wider questions during the proceedings. The Unions 
could not raise them unless the employers did so; 
and Sir William Mackenzie was not compelled to 
report upon them unless they were raised. If, therefore, 
the employers still intend to make them an issue in 
the dispute—and it appears that they do—it does not 
seem that a settlement has been in any way advanced 
by the proceedings. A stronger Court might have forced 
these issues to the front; but Sir William Mackenzie 
seems to have stuck to the letter of his reference. 
An Inquiry is of little use unless those who hold it 
are determined to make it effective; and, on the 
Government’s part, the will to do this was obviously 
lacking. The report, however, has led to a reopening 
of negotiations. 
+ * 
On the two points nominally at issue, Sir William 
Mackenzie has pronounced on the whole for the em- 
ployers and against the Trade Unions. He admits 
that the practice in wage negotiations and in matters 
affecting general conditions of labour is for the status 
quo to be preserved, while discussions are in progress 
under the agreements; but he declines to rule that 
this should apply also to changes in workshop practice. 
As we understand the position, the Unions have not 
asked that it should so apply. They have been content 
to leave the point undefined, mainly because it is almost 
impossible to frame a workable rule of universal applica- 
tion. They refuse to give up the claim to prior negotia- 
tion; but they recognise, we believe, that it cannot be 
enforced on all occasions. Sir William Mackenzie, on 
the other hand, while he insists that prior consultation 
is desirable, apparently wishes to leave the decision as 
to its practicability, and as to the preservation or 
alteration of the status quo, entirely in the hands of the 
employer. He also decides against the Union on the 
question of the need for mutual consent to the working 
of overtime. Both these matters seem to us to be 
essentially cases, not for rigid definition, but for mutual 
give and take. Insistence by the Unions on prior 
agreement in all cases of overtime or change of workshop 
practice is no more possible in fact than the employers’ 
insistence on absolute discretion in these matters. 
Whatever written agreement may be reached, the issue 
will have to be settled, in practice, by commonsense 
and accommodation on both sides. Sir William Mac- 
kenzie, if we read his report aright, has misunderstood 
the position of the Unions, and given his decision under 
the impression that they are asserting a universal right 
to which in iact they appear to have made no claim. 
* * * 


The Union of Post Office Workers, in conference this 
week at Cheltenham, has been endeavouring to liquidate 
the difficulties arising out of its adoption, and subsequent 
abandonment, of a “strike policy.” Some time ago 
the Union decided to adopt a “ strike policy,” 7.¢., to 
contemplate the possibility of a strike against its 
employer—the Government. It thereupon imposed a 
special levy on its members for the building up of a 
strike fund. This was followed by secessions from the 
Union and the formation of a rival “ loyalist ’’ organisa- 
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This body did not make much headway; but 
the membership of the Union fell, and the levy became 


tion. 


more difficult to collect. At length the Executive took 
the drastic step of suspending collections and thus 
practically reversing the “strike policy” decision. 
The question then arose as to the disposal of the large 
sum which had been raised. The Executive desired to 
retain this as an emergency fund, but the Conference 
has now decided that it must be refunded to those 
who paid the money. For the time being, at least, the 
“ strike policy” in the Post Office is definitely aban- 
doned. The postal workers, like other Civil Servants, 
have hitherto relied mainly on methods of parliamentary 
agitation, and it is clear that a large section of their 
members would be unwilling to jeopardise their estab- 
lished positions in the service by strike action. A 
majority probably still favours the strike policy; but 
it would be useless for the majority to strike if a large 
minority were to remain at work. The view of the 
Government that public employees have no right to 
use the strike weapon is therefore likely to remain 
unchallenged for the present, so far as the Post Office 


is concerned. 


* * * 


The difficulty about “ managerial functions” is 
apparently not confined to the engineering industry. 
The cotton industry, which only a week ago settled by 
agreement a national dispute on the wages question, 
is now threatened, so far as the spinning section is 
concerned, with a national lock-out resembling the 
present engineering trouble. Certain alterations in 
machinery and processes were made in particular mills. 
These, the spinners maintained, would have the effect 
of greatly reducing wages unless piece-work prices were 
increased in compensation—an increase which, they 
held, was provided for in their general working agree- 
ment. The firm, it appears, enforced the changes 
without agreement and without revision of prices. This 
led to stoppages at the mills concerned ; and the master 
spinners have now announced a sympathetic lock-out 
affecting the whole of the spinning section of the 
industry. There is still time for negotiation, and it 
may be that the well-known capacity of the cotton 
trade for adjusting its difficulties by consent will prevail. 
But there has been, of recent years, an unpleasant 
growth of the tendency, on the part of the cotton 
employers, to bring the sledge-hammer threat of a 
national lock-out to bear on the occasion of any and 
every local dispute. This both destroys the efficiency 
of the negotiating machinery in the industry and leads 
to an undue rigidity and centralisation of the rules and 
customs affecting conditions of employment. As in 
the engineering dispute, here is surely a matter which 
ought to be settled rather by commonsense than by 
any rigid definition. 

ok 


* a 


An Irish correspondent writes :—There was little 
real hope that an agreement would be reached by the 
Dail Committee of five Treatyite and five anti-Treatyite 
members, appointed to consider the proposal put forward 
by LR.A. officers, hitherto in opposition to the Pro- 
visional Government, that peace should be declared 
on the basis that the majority of the Irish people are 
willing to accept the Treaty. Mr. de Valera and his 
followers do not attempt to deny that an unfettered 








vote of the nation would show an overwhelming 
majority for the Free State. Their argument is that 
the will of the people is a negligible consideration, 
and all their tactics are directed towards the prevention 
by every possible means of the free expression of 
popular opinion. Apparently, they are still prepared 
to multiply objections and raise barriers of all kinds 
in the path of the Provisional Government. While 
they can still make trouble, their most formidable 
weapon has failed them. All their hopes of success 
were based on the assumption that the Republican 
bias of the majority of officers and men of the I.R.A. 
would lead them to act as the faithful janissaries of 
Mr. de Valera and Mr. Childers. For a time it seemed 
as if the plot might succeed. Fortunately, all but a 
section of the soldiers have shown themselves better 
patriots as well as better democrats than politicians 
who have for years been deafening the world with 
their impassioned advocacy of the principle of self- 
determination and the rights of the plain people. 
Dismayed by the growing chaos in the country and the 
knowledge that Mr. de Valera’s policy, if persisted in, 
must mean civil war, the bulk of the I.R.A., sinking 
their own preferences, have declared for an election 
on the basis of the Treaty. So far the Fabian tactics 
of Mr. Collins have been amply justified by results. 
It should be comparatively simple for him with the 
strength he now commands to ensure that the will of 
the people and the Army shall not be set at naught 
by Dail doctrinaires or professional revolutionaries. 
* * * 


The question of peace in the Six Counties is a | 
bound up with the question of peace in Southern Ireland. 
Though Mr. Griffith and his colleagues have sharp 
differences with Sir James Craig, neither side has 
repudiated the London agreement ; and the Provisional 
Government would naturally insist that the terms of a 
settlement in the South must include the abandonment 
of the unofficial boycott of Belfast goods, and the 
cessation of armed demonstrations by irregulars against 
the North. Unfortunately, there are influences at 
work on both sides of the border which are determined, 
if possible, to kill any hope of reconciliation, and 
these are, as usual, playing into one another’s hands. 
Mr. de Valera quotes the incitements of Sir Henry 
Wilson as a proof that. under existing conditions no 
real peace can be made between North and South, 
and accuses Mr. Collins of permitting himself to be 
duped by promises that were never intended to be 
fulfilled. Sir Henry Wilson, on the other hand, fans 
Orange passion to a white heat by allegations of Sinn 
Fein plots and British treachery, and forecasts an 
invasion of the Six Counties by the forces of Mr. Rory 
O’Connor, which, he declares, will be a signal for 
Mr. Lloyd George to scuttle out of Ulster as he has 
already scuttled out of the other provinces. In a 
normal country these charges and counter-charges 
might be dismissed as mere party exchanges; the 
difficulty in Ireland is that there are wild men of all 
factions who not only take them seriously, but are 
on nye to act upon them. While Belfast remains 
fairly quiet, attacks on police barracks in — 
parts of Derry and Tyrone and the killing of specia 

constables have been followed by ruthless reprisals 
upon Catholics. These in their turn have intensified 
friction all along the border. Sinister reports are 
afoot of a descent in force upon Six Counties Territory ; 
and the discovery of a munition dump in Armagh is 
accepted as proof of the rumour that during the last 
few weeks vast quantities of explosives and arms have 

been smuggled into Ulster in preparation for the massed 

attack which Sir Henry Wilson has told the Republicans 

it would be good policy to make. Imperative as it is 

for the sake of Southern Ireland that Treatyite and 

anti-Treatyite should compose their differences, it is 
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doubly imperative if a conflict is to be averted which 
would destroy the last hope of Irish unity. 


s . * 


PourTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—A dramatic exit 
from Genoa is anticipated for the Prime Minister by 
his friends, some of whom are, apparently, infatuated 

enough to believe that not the play but the climax is the 
thing. What the Prime Minister himself is clearly trying to 
contrive is not merely a way out of the international jungle, 
but an effective reappearance on the domestic scene. From 
various indications I gather that we are presently to see his 
versatile genius in a fresh character—that of an acknowledged 
yet heroic failure, a new and greater President Wilson overborne 
by the same old forces of personal rancour and _ inter-tribal 
prejudice. Politically, as well as artistically, there is something 
to be said for the conception. I should certainly expect it to 
make a wide appeal in this country, especially among people 
with memories too short or hearts too kind to recall the 
cynically frank calculations based upon Genoa when that name 
was still supposed to have in it the makings of a good 
electioneering card. 
* * * 

I observe among the supporters of the Government a somewhat 
unreflecting disposition to assume that with the launching 
of the Budget nothing more remains to be done this session 
except to go on marking time on trivialities for three more 
months. What about Second Chamber reform? What about 
Ireland? And what about the Budget itself? I might lengthen 
the list by referring to other matters—for instance, the Prime 
Minister’s difficulties with the Foreign Office and Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin's troubles with fabric gloves—all fraught with peril 
to the Cabinet’s solidarity. Second Chamber reform, though 
generally regarded as shelved for the present session, has still 
some life in it—enough, at any rate, to offer a pretext in case of 
need for a Coalition disruption. 

* * * 

As for Ireland, an opening unfortunately remains there for 
a renewed Die-hard diversion when the Constitution to be framed 
by the Free State eventually comes up for confirmation. Quite 
conceivably this may not be an easy dose to swallow— intelligent 
anticipation prefigures it as a draught certain to be resented 
by the average Unionist palate—and, in that event, the later 
stages of the session, from the Ministerial point of view, may 
be the most anxious of all. Possibly the circumstance is 
escaping the attention of a public that imagines itself to have 
finally washed its hands of Ireland and its unintelligible feuds, 
but it is none the less true that the Die-hard movement on this 
question is reorganising itself, almost certainly with the intention 
of making mischief in the course of the next few weeks. 

* * *~ 

I am interested to find that Sir Robert Horne, who was 
understood to have made up his mind to go out with the Prime 
Minister had the latter resigned last February, is now acting 
in sympathy with Sir George Younger. This I take to be the 
meaning of his intimation—not conspicuously friendly to 
Mr. Lloyd George, by the way—that the Government arc 
resolved to persevere with their still unrevealed Second Chamber 
proposals, and, further, that this year’s prospective Budget surplus 
may turn out to have been underestimated. From the semi- 
official encouragement given to the hopes kindled by the latter 
hint, I infer that, whatever may be the Chancellor’s private 
opinion as to the financial outlook, he is willing to be an 
instrument in strengthening the hands of those Ministers and 
Members among his fellow-Unionists who have hitherto 
succeeded in frustrating the Prime Minister’s dissolution plans. 
if there is to be a better electioneering Budget next year than 
that now before Parliament, no Coalitionist, so it is assumed, 
is going to cut short the life of the Parliament or the Government 


in the interval. 
* ~ oid 


Meanwhile, the London by-elections, both of which would 
probably have been avoided had the anti-waste sham not 
ceased to be a disturbing element in Tory fastnesses, are meant 
by the Conservative organisers to demonstrate the ability of 
Conservatism to stand alone in the constituencies. Notoriously, 
a corresponding demonstration on behalf of Coalition-Liberalism 
would be appreciated by Mr. Lloyd George at the moment, 
especially in Scotland. Even at the cost, however, of having 
the Scottish Whipship vacant, the necessary challenge is 
withheld by the Prime Minister’s organisers, presumably for the 
reason that it might be taken up, not only by the Liberal or 
Labour Opposition, but also by the Scottish Youngerites. 


VOUS L’AVEZ VOULU, GEORGES 
DANDIN |! 


INE hundred and ninety-nine people out of a 

N thousand are now convinced that Genoa is 
either a farce or a tragedy. What it has 

achieved of its objects—or is likely to achieve, so far 
as we can see—might be put on the back of a postcard. 
The reconstructors of Europe have drawn up an 
economic programme which has been described as 
equal in importance to the Justinian code; we admire 
the magniloquence of the phrase, but we have had 
some experience of programmes, and we shall reserve 
our applause for this one until we see it beginning to 
be applied. There have also been some slight surprises 
in the shape of the Russo-German Treaty, a few 
private contracts by enterprising business men and 
an arrangement by which the Vatican may send Catholic 
missionaries to convert the heretics in Russia. Whether 
these items should appear on the postcard may be a 
matter of argument. For the rest, we have not 
discovered the way of restoring peace to Europe; on 
the contrary, we have exposed our differences and 
sharpened our quarrels. It is, indeed, true that 
Genoa has been both a farce and a tragedy. But is 
it the whole truth? We do not think it is. For the 
events of the last few weeks have forced into the fore- 
front the question which must be settled before there 
can be any hopeful attempts at reconstruction. Is 
the Anglo-French Entente at last to be destroyed ? 
It seems that Genoa has made it certain, and, that being 
so, we shall not regard Genoa as mere tragedy or farce. 
No intelligent man, in judging of this question, 
will be deceived by the buzz of words which has filled 
the air during the past week. The correspondent of 
the Times startles the world with a report of Mr. Lloyd 
George tearing up the Entente under M. Barthou’s 
nose. ‘A deliberate and malicious invention,” cries 
Mr. Lloyd George, and M. Barthou writes a letter to 
say that he agrees that Mr. Wickham Steed was lying, 
and Mr. Wickham Steed says that he was not, and the 
London Press storms and the Paris Press raises its 
eyebrows, and the House of Commons curses Lord 
Northcliffe and cheers the Prime Minister, and 
M. Poincaré comes in at the end with a declaration of 
his attachment to Britain and of his confidence in our 
loyalty and co-operation. And is the incident then 
closed and the Entente saved? Far from it. The 
only conclusions to be drawn from this breathless 
episode are that the T'imes has overreached itself, that 
the politicians and journalists have said what was to 
be expected of them in the circumstances, and that 
the Entente is where it was—that is to say, on its 
deathbed. For let us be clear about this. Mr. Lloyd 
George is not the man who is undermining the Entente, 
or leading British opinion against it; he appears 
rather to be following uncertainly in the wake of British 
opinion, and his formal professions of sympathy with 
the French Government are formally accepted here 
for exactly what they are worth. They are worth, 
to be quite plain, nothing at all. There is no sympathy 
in this country for M. Poincaré’s policy, and if 
M. Poincaré or anyone else in France thinks to read 
British opinion from the small group of newspapers 
which are plus frangais que la France, he is lamentably 
misreading it. Three years ago we joined with the 
French in making fools of ourselves at the Peace 
Conference. Having done that, we began slowly to 
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awaken to common sense. At first patiently, and then 
with increasing wonder and irritation, we have seen 
them determined to remain insensible to all arguments, 
economic and political. We have seen their fatuous 
policy keeping open the sores, thwarting our interests 
and the interests of all Europe without in the least 
advancing their own. We have remonstrated and 
wrangled and supported them, but the support has 
become more and more reluctant month by month. 
M. Briand, after administering the rudest of shocks 
to the Entente at Washington, gave promise of making 
amends at Cannes. M. Poincaré has blown the hopes 
raised by his predecessor to the winds. His attitude, 
his speeches and his behaviour, before and during the 
Genoa Conference, have, we believe, opened the eyes 
of the last doubters in this country. Shrewd French 
observers have called attention to the fact that it is 
not only disgruntled pacifists and idealists who are 
now ranged against the Poincaréan policy, but the whole 
of the Labour and Liberal parties, and not only these, 
but a large section of the Conservatives also. They 
might have said, without much fear of contradiction, 
the vast majority of the Conservatives, as they would 
find if they made a round of the City or the great manu- 
facturing centres or the London clubs, or if they looked 
at the cartoons in Punch instead of the leading articles 
in the Morning Post. M. Poincaré and his friends, 
in wrecking Genoa, have made the British people 
practically solid against the Entente. 

M. Poincaré and his friends are not, it seems, quite 
blind to what they have done. That is evident from 
some of the frantic efforts that are being made to save 
the situation. But these efforts are ludicrous. We 
are assured, of course, that it is not France but Russia 
who has wrecked the Genoa Conference. No doubt, 
it is easy to paint a lurid picture of the “ unreasonable- 
ness” of the Bolsheviks. But how much of that 
unreasonableness has been due to the prior unreason- 
ableness of the French ? Does anyone seriously suppose 
that the struggle with Moscow would have been what 
it has been, and is, if Paris had not so willed it? It is 
as though in some industrial dispute the employers 
should summon the workmen to a meeting, treat them 
with contumely and suspicion, try to impose impossible 
terms upon them, and then, when these were rejected, 
triumphantly abuse them for the failure of the 
negotiations. The trick is too transparent. But the 
defenders of the Entente have other strings to their 
bow. Appeals are made to our passions. The great 
stand of Belgium, supported by France, against the 
Bolsheviks, is a stand, we are told, for the sacred right 
of property. Is not that right one of the fundamental 
bases of civilised society, and can Englishmen, with 
their well-known zeal for civilisation and their equally 
well-known zeal for private property, abandon it 
without a qualm? The short answer to that is that 
the sacred right, as envisaged by the Belgians in 
this case, is a chimera, that the Russian State cannot 
be prevented from nationalising private property, if 
it seems good to it to do so, and that in the circumstances 
It is better to get the compensation which can be got 
by fair and square arrangement than to get nothing 
at all _by heroic intransigence. That appeal breaks 
down in the light of common sense. But what is to 
be said of another appeal which is being dinned into 
our ears? We are reminded in the Northcliffe Press 
of the crimes of the “ bloodstained Bolshevik ” and the 

Prussian bully.” We are told exactly how many 
Britons laid down their lives in the war, and for whom 


they laid them down. We are asked who sank the 
Lusitania, and whether Mr. Lloyd George said, 
““Germany must pay.” And, finally, King George’s 
visit to Brussels and even the memory of King 
Edward VII. are thrown at us! Could any baser 
appeal to prejudice be conceived? Or any more 
irrelevant appeal? Or, fortunately, any appeal less 
likely to succeed in its object? It is incredible how 
little the writers of this fustian understand the 
psychology of their countrymen. There is, in fact, 
only one method by which M. Poincaré can restore 
the lost harmony between the two nations, and that 
is by changing his policy. To expect that is presumably 
to expect a miracle, and, accordingly, we expect the 
inevitable alternative—the end of the Entente. France © 
may regret it, but since France has wedded herself to 
M. Poincaré and his principles, she must pay the price. 
Vous Vavez voulu, Georges Dandin! The great majority 
of the British people, we believe, will not regret it, 
because they know that the Entente, as it is to-day, is 
a dangerous sham, and, as it was yesterday, was a 
dangerous reality. 

But, if the Entente is to go, it is desirable that we 
should face the prospect coolly. We see no reason for 
treating it as a disaster. The real disaster lies in the 
failure of the Entente to become, after the war, what 
it might have been—a union of the two most powerful 
peoples in Europe, bending their energies honestly to 
the task of pacification and reconstruction—and in the 
fact that it has been instead an instrument for imposing 
the will of the victors on the vanquished and a standing 
symbol of European dissension. We do not under- 
stand the feelings of alarm with which its disappearance 
is viewed even by some of those who see its mischievous- 
ness. It is nonsense to talk as though our only alterna- 
tive to helping France to bully Germany was to make 
an alliance with Germany to fight against France. We 
do not intend to abandon the Anglo-French Entente 
in order to plunge into an Anglo-German Entente or 
an Anglo-Italian-Russo-German Entente. We do not 
see why there must be new groupings in Europe that 
will lead inevitably to war; the idea is an obsession 
of a few persons in this country—and more in France 
—who cannot think except in terms of bayonets and 
guns and blood. In point of fact, it is difficult to 
picture any group of States basing itself on the French 
policy. Belgium may sympathise for the moment 
with the French point of view. Poland and the Little 
Entente may have grudges or suspicions against 
Germany or Russia. But we do not believe that any 
of them are going to sacrifice their material interests 
indefinitely for the beaux yeux of M. Poincaré and the 
French militarists and financiers. We believe, on the 
contrary, that France will find herself isolated. She 
will find others making their own terms with Russia 
and with Germany, and she will soon be forced to 
some less futile method of attaining her own ends 
than pouring troops over the Rhine. In all the cir- 
cumstances it may be that the most likely way to 
European peace will be by the isolation—the temporary 
isolation—of France. At any rate, we are persuaded 
that, paradoxical as it may sound, the breaking of the 
Entente is the best way of promoting better relations 
between France and Britain. The French people have 
been grossly deluded by politicians—British politicians, 
we regretfully admit, as well as their own—-soldiers 
and pinchbeck economists. Their misunderstanding 
of our aims is deplorable; their misunderstanding of 
their own policy and their own position is still more 
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deplorable. These misunderstandings will not be dis- 
pelled while the Entente continues to rouse false hopes, 
to demand false loyalties and to prevent clear thinking. 
True friends of France will hope for its speedy dis- 


appearance. 


NORTHCLIFFE ON NEWSPAPERS 
oe: Manifesto in which Lord Northcliffe explained, 


on Monday last, his reasons for having withdrawn 

from the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association, was 
an exceedingly interesting and suggestive document. His 
withdrawal is to be regretted and the reasons he offers for 
it are palpably inadequate, but his incidental comments 
on his colleagues and competitors are quite worthy of a 
man who is, after all, one of the most solidly “‘ successful ” 
men in the world. He has no business to seek to break 
up an employers’ organisation ; it is a definitely retrograde 
step, bad for masters and men alike, and in asking us to 
believe that he has taken it because he found himself alone, 
amongst his fellow-proprietors, in holding that linotypists 
should own side-cars, he is asking more than is reasonable. 
Linotypists, of course—like everyone else—ought to be 
in a position to purchase side-cars if they want them, and 
it is very satisfactory that Lord Northcliffe should under- 
stand, and be in a position to practise, the “‘ economy of 
high wages”; but if he understands so much it seems 
hardly possible that he should have failed to realise that 
in withdrawing his influence from the Proprietors’ Associa- 
tion, and undermining the organisation on which collective 
bargaining is founded, he is likely not to advance but to 
injure the economic interests of the great majority of 
printing operatives. It is true, however, that he mentions 
another reason: “I have only a few votes in the Associa- 
tion, and can be swamped at any time by the rest of my 
colleagues. I do not propose that they should interfere 
with my affairs.” There speaks Lord Northcliffe ! 

Apart from the particular circumstances of the case, 
there is a certain justification for this assertion of indepen- 
dence. Lord Northcliffe claims to be one of the very few 
newspaper proprietors who has made his money out of 
newspapers, and the rest he regards as interlopers. He is 
not prepared, he declares, to accept in his own business of 
producing newspapers the dictation of Shipping Kings, 
and Cotton Kings and Coal and Cocoa and Oil Kings. The 
argument as he states it is perhaps a little ovemstrained, 
but it is one which will arouse a sympathetic echo in the 
heart of many a professional journalist who has no reason 
to entertain a tender regard either for Lord Northcliffe or 
for his views. On the whole, newspaper production is the 
most chaotic and inefficiently-organised industry in the 
country, and journalism accordingly the most unsatis- 
factory of professions, precisely on account of the fact to 
which Lord Northcliffe refers. It is largely at the mercy 
of rich amateurs, who not only do not understand the 
business themselves, but are so indifferent both to the 
financial and to the professional side of it that they do 
not even take the trouble to secure competent professional 
advice, or to apply those tests of efficiency which in their 
own business they would regard as indispensable. To them 
a newspaper is a toy or possibly a political lever. It is 
true that in the hands of the more careless and the more 
incompetent it is apt to become an extremely expensive 
toy, with the result that newspapers are always dying or 
changing hands, but as there is always a new “ millionaire ”’ 
ready to try his luck, this form of natural selection is not 
very effective. 

Very little is ever heard by the public about the inside 
working of the newspaper world. Those who are fortunate 
say little for quite simple reasons, and those who are not 
do not care to incur the suspicion of seeming to bewail 
their own misfortunes or disappointments. There are, 
besides, so many stories which cannot be told. Journalism 


is the only profession in which exceptionally able and 
successful and experienced men are chronically subject 
to the direction of their inferiors. They are forced to be 
the servants not of the public but of the (journastically) 
ignorant millionaire. Often they must scheme and flatter 
for the very right to exercise their own professional judg- 
ment, knowing that pliancy counts for more than com- 
petence with people who easily appreciate the one but have 
no standards by which to estimate the other. There are a 
few old and well-established newspapers which have a 
professional tradition, and to them of course these strictures 
do not apply, but the section of the Press which is subject 
to constant reincarnation is a very large one, and most 
journalists have experience of it. 

The outstanding merit of Lord Northcliffe is that he 
is himself a journalist. He has always been a journalist, 
and he has proved that he knows his business. He is a 
millionaire, but since he has made his millions out of news- 
papers directly controlled by himself, he has acquired a 
moral right to bully or sack his employees which no iron 
master or soap-maker who has purchased a newspaper 
can ever possess, That, from the journalist’s point of 
view, is a matter of infinite importance, for in it is involved 
the whole question of the status of the profession. One 
may dislike Lord Northcliffe’s methods or his standpoint 
and decline to work for him, but his decisions and his 
orders are professional decisions and orders, which no one 
who has accepted employment under him has any right 
to resent. Lord Beaverbrook is in a somewhat similar 
position. He made his money, it is true, in quite other 
enterprises, but he entered the newspaper world while still 
a young man, and he became a journalist. He does not 
merely finance his newspapers; he runs them and devotes 
all his time to them. He too, therefore, as an editor- 
owner has earned a certain right to expect his employees 
to’ bow to his views without feeling humiliated. The 
merits of the Daily Mail and the Daily Express are not 
here in question. The point we wish to emphasise is that 
the existence of such papers, so controlled, tends definitely 
to raise the status of the profession of journalism as such, 
just as the existence of certain other papers which we 
will not name—and with the views of which we are in far 
closer agreement—tends equally definitely to lower that 
status. The curse of journalism is the absentee pro- 
prietor behind whose edicts there is no authority save that 
of the purse, and who more often than not appoints as 
his mouthpiece someone whose claims upon the respect 
of the profession are scarcely greater than his own. 

We have one example in England of the ideal newspaper, 
but we owe it to a most rare and fortunate combination 
of circumstances. We refer, of course, to the Manchester 
Guardian. Mr. C. P. Scott is its owner and, by common 
consent, one of the greatest journalists in the world. The 
Guardian as we know it to-day is his creation. He edits 
it in the fullest sense of the word, writing himself many 
of its more important leading articles. He combines 
great literary and political judgment with a first-rate 
capacity for business organisation, and the combination 
has enabled him to create a great “ property ” without 
sacrificing either his principles to his circulation or his 
circulation to his principles. He cannot, however, we fear, 
be regarded as a type, for to his unique personal qualities 
was added the good fortune of obtaining proprietorial 
control at an early age. It is not to such happy con- 
currences that we can look for any real or permanent 
improvement of the standards of British journalism. Lord 
Northcliffe, on the other hand, is a type—though a very 
remarkable type—and he will have successors, worthy or 
unworthy. He is something of a politician nowadays, but 
he is a journalist first. He never pressed or indulged his 
personal views and predilections until he had made quite 
sure of his public. He has a real sense of journalistic 
values. When he bought the Times he played no tricks 
with it and made no substantial alterations until he felt 
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strong enough to carry his public with him. Sir Arthur 
Pearson, who very nearly bought it over his head, would 
almost certainly have killed it as he killed the Standard; 
but Lord Northcliffe knew his business—knew, that is to 
say, how to modernise the Times without sacrificing an 
appreciable fraction of its European prestige. Men who 
work for him know that good work, estimated of course 
by his standards, will not escape observation; also that 
bad work will be visited with abrupt dismissal without the 
smallest compunction. His methods may sometimes be 
brutal, but they imply a comprehensible standard, a pro- 
fessional standard. 

To give examples of an opposite kind from the recent 
history of other papers and other proprietors would be 
easy but invidious. We may perhaps, however, refer to 
a remarkable fact which illustrates vividly enough the 
defects of what we may call non-professional control. 
That fact is that the two greatest Liberal journalists in 
this country—Mr. J. A. Spender and Mr. A. G. Gardiner 
—have both been allowed to disappear from daily journalism. 
Mr. Spender’s supreme technical capacity as a leader-writer 
is universally recognised. He made a small evening news- 
paper one of the great political forces, not merely of this 
country but of Europe. In America the views of the 
Westminster Gazette were more widely quoted than those 
even of the Times. Lord Northcliffe, it is said, once 
offered Mr. Spender the editorship of the Times. We 
ean well believe it, for Lord Northcliffe recognises pro- 
fessional merit. But the people for whom Mr. Spender 
was willing to work have allowed him to retire! Such 
are the ways of the amateur capitalist in journalism ! 
As for Mr. Gardiner, we suppose that as a political writer 
he has a larger and more devoted public than any other 
journalist in Great Britain, with the possible but by no 
means certain exception of Mr. Garvin. Yet he, too, is 
silenced because an old gentleman who lives near Bir- 
mingham, and very likely has scarcely ever seen the inside 
of a newspaper office, chooses to indulge a personal pre- 
judice. It is surely an outrageous fact that such men 
should be subject to such whims and chances. A Lord 
Beaverbrook might have quarrelled with A. G. G., but 
he would not easily have let him go. 

The subject is for journalists a fascinating one, and we 
are tempted to write at too great length on it. We might 
easily fill as many more columns as we have already filled 
without getting near an end. And it is a subject which, 
after all, is of quite vital importance to the future of 
literate democracies. There is no doubt, we suppose, 
that Liberal and Labour opinion is numerically dominant 
in Great Britain at this moment; yet where is the Liberal 
and Labour Press? Lord Northcliffe’s papers are Inde- 
pendent, Sir E. Hulton’s are Independent Conservative, and 
Lord Beaverbrook’s are more Liberal than Conservative. 
But as a whole, the Press is overwhelmingly Conservative. 
London has no first-class Liberal paper at all. There has 
been failure after failure, each more depressing and complete 
than the last, and the position at this moment seems more 
hopeless than ever. Yet, quite obviously, there is room 
for a Liberal daily which would be a great “ property.” 
Labour is in an even worse case. It has only one daily 
newspaper in England, and that one ekes out an extremely 
precarious existence by what Lord Northcliffe quite justly 
calls “ undignified howling for a ‘rally’ or a dole.” The 
idea that a successful Labour newspaper can be created 
by relying upon the “loyalty” of Trade Unionists to 
induce them to purchase an inferior article—as suggested 
in a little book * just published by Mr. Norman Angell— 
Seems to us entirely fallacious and unsound. Liberal 
and Labour newspapers will always fail until their pro- 
moters learn (1) that they must recognise professional 
standards and employ the best professional talent they 


* The Press and i iety. 
; aa By Norman Angell. 








can buy; and (2) that in a daily newspaper news must 
come first and politics second—that is to say, that you must 
win your public before you dare to press your views upon it. 
The news in the Daily Herald, for instance, is not only skimpy 
but more tendencious (by selection and presentation) than 
that of any other paper in the country. That may suit the 
faithful, but it will not suit those who are not yet faithful 
and whom it is the business of such a paper to influence. 
The giving of full and accurate news is a matter of purely 
professional competence and professional morality, having 
no relation whatever to any political opinion; and so far 
as that side, which is the most important side, of a newspaper 
is concerned, the test of circulation is the fair and proper 
test. Outside its leader columns a daily newspaper has 
no business to be “ propagandist” at all, and a paper 
which ignores that simple axiom, under present economic 
conditions, will quite surely fail. A successful Labour 
newspaper, for instance, cannot, and never will, be run by 
a Committee of Trade Union Secretaries, unless they are 
wise enough to enlist the best journalistic talent they 
can obtain and then to give it a really free hand. Likewise, 
Liberal capitalists, if they want a paper which is more 
than a toy, and which can compete with the professionally- 
owned Press, must learn to distinguish between first-rate 
professional advice and third-rate professional advice. Success 
in newspaper production follows close on the heels of 
technical excellence. Lord Northcliffe should have taught 
all of us that by this time. A rich man does not ask a 
country solicitor to conduct a great commercial case in 
the High Court, nor for a dangerous operation does he 
choose his doctor on grounds of accidental personal 
friendship. But just such things are constantly happening 
in journalism. It all comes back to the question of the 
recognition of the professional status of the journalist. 
Lord Northcliffe is perfectly justified in poking fun at his 
** millionaire ” colleagues. The well-meaning and public- 
spirited amateur, who does not understand journalistic 
values and has not grasped the subtlety of that faculty 
which enables some men to know what their readers want 
much better than the readers know it themselves, has no 
place in the journalistic world. Unintentionally, he degrades 
journalism and destroys its security as a profession. Usually 
he pays high for experience and then cuts his losses before 
he has had time to learn his lesson. And so the weary round 
goes on, until journalists of all political colours are almost 
driven to pray for more Northcliffes. 


AMERICA, 
ENGLAND AND EUROPE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
[nae her recent visit to America, Mrs, Asquith 


made at least one political declaration, which 
she repeated in nearly all her lectures. It was 
to the effect that the Washington Conference had created 
a new and enduring understanding between England and 
the United States, and that Mr. Secretary Hughes’s way 
of opening and conducting the Conference had impressed 
the British public in a degree beyond anything of the kind 
within living memory. That is so. We all recognise that 
the Washington Conference, apart from its agreements and 
direct results, was of immense importance because of what 
every American would call its “ reactions’ in the British 
mind towards America. But what of the converse 
question? What did Washington do, what is Genoa doing, 
for the American mind in respect of Great Britain, of British 
policy in Europe, and British policy in other parts of the 
world? There cannot, surely, in the existing state of 
international affairs, be many questions of greater moment 
than this. 
During the progress of the Disarmament Conference the 
situation was completely changed by two events. One was 
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the signing of the Irish Treaty ; the other was M. Briand’s 
speech at Washington on the French view of armaments— 
reinforced subsequently by the attitude of the French 
delegation on the submarine issue. Both are of cardinal 
importance in relation to Anglo-American relations. 

Try as he may, the English observer in America can 
never make the home-staying Briton comprehend the full 
weight and spread of the Irish issue in the United States. 
After the war it was overwhelmingly in evidence. President 
Wilson in his own country was assassinated by the Irish 
and their direct allies. 'The League of Nations was destroyed 
because it could so easily be labelled English. Mr. Harding 
was elected President in 1920 by a mass vote that was in 
large measure anti-British. The Black-and-Tans silenced 
almost every friend of England in the Press and on the 
platform. The making of the Free State produced, inevit- 
ably, a great revulsion of feeling, and what has happened 
since in Ireland has, with the bulk of the American people, 
stood us in excellent stead. America believes that the 
Free State settlement is a fine stroke of statesmanship. 
Its leaders stand well with the American people, while 
there can be no doubt that misgivings in regard to the 
bonds of the Irish Republic, sold in such picturesque circum- 
stances a year or two ago, have enhanced the hostility to 
Mr. de Valera. True, the Irish republican papers (the 
Irish World in particular) keep up the “ hate stuff” to an 
almost incredible extent. But on the other hand there is 
no more significant fact in America to-day than that the 
Hearst Press has thrown its influence on the side of the 
Free State and is steadily fighting the battle of Griffith and 
Collins. All this implies that the American public in 
general considers the Irish question, as an international 
question, closed. And, as a consequence, Americans may 
reasonably hope that henceforward their elections, in city 
and State, can be made to turn on American issues and 
not upon Irish affairs and personalities. The relief to the 
good American citizen should be tremendous, and the gain 
to Anglo-American friendship no less. 

The recent change in respect of France has been even 
more thorough and dramatic. It would doubtless have 
come this year in any case, since the American business 
mind, romantic and submissive though it be, was bound 
to be enlightened by facts. M. Briand, however, did 
England and Europe the service of accomplishing the whole 
thing at a stroke. There has been nothing in modern 
political history to compare with it. It is the simple truth 
that the established opinion and sentiment of a whole 
people were altered in a day. The Press immediately 
revealed what had happened, and the appearance in person 
of the two popular French heroes furnished a striking test. 
A few weeks before the opening of the Washington Con- 
ference, Foch went through the United States, and enjoyed 
a resounding triumph. Joffre, on his journey round the 
world, has just left America after what must have been 
for him a depressing experience. The Atlantic cities exerted 
themselves to give him a farewell demonstration, but as 
he crossed the continent the Press had to remind the people 
that the victor of the Marne was in their midst. 

A reading of the American Press since the Cannes Con- 
ference would certainly not disclose any material modifica- 
tion of the American attitude towards French policy. On 
the contrary, that attitude has been confirmed by the 
incidents and revelations of the past two months. Some 
correspondents have suggested that the American public 
looked upon Genoa as a proper and necessary sequel to 
Washington ; that is, as a conference designed on the same 
model, to be conducted on similar lines. Certainly the 
majority did not. They were distrustful and puzzled from 
the beginning, as anyone could see by the results of the 
newspaper polls on participation or non-participation, 
conducted by various newspapers. As a matter of fact, it 
was over the plans for Genoa that one remarked the first 
serious questioning of that extravagant admiration for the 
British Prime Minister which for more than two years has 


made the staggering contrast between the American Press 
and our own. Many American papers, ignoring the im- 
pressive fact of the thirty nations in council, persisted in 
describing Genoa as merely Mr. Lloyd George’s private 
fancy. His apologia in the Commons made the customary 
impression, but it was read with the knowledge that the 
French intended to destroy Genoa as they had sought to 
destroy Washington, and, moreover, in respect to the 
restoration of Russia, it contained, as we all remember, 
an exposition of the doctrine (the most jejune of platitudes 
in England, but an explosive heresy in the United States 
as in France) that the world is a single unit of trade. Since 
1920 Mr. George on Russia has been a trouble to his American 
admirers, 

The fact, however, is that there never was any likelihood 
that the Harding Administration would consent to be 
represented at Genoa. The undefined elements which 
cling to the League of Nations programme and urge 
American participation in Europe on all occasions, were, of 
course, for it, but they were unsupported. Those who 
stand with France and the Versailles Treaty were against 
it for manifest reasons ; the Liberals were opposed because 
of Mr. George’s reported surrender to M. Poincaré at 
Boulogne, and because they feared that, with revision 
barred out, the presence of an American envoy would in 
effect commit the United States to the egoistic and aggressive 
policy of France ; while the Hearst Press asked contemp- 
tuously what America had to do with a conference of 
European Governments which were not giving the smallest 
sign of a readiness to pay their debts. 

Now, since this was the condition of the average American 
mind towards Genoa, it is all the more significant that M. 
Barthou should so effectually have completed the work 
begun by M. Briand at Washington. It would be impossible 
to run through the endless columns of cable dispatches 
and' editorial comment without realising that the American 
public, after a month of Genoa, has been enabled to estimate 
more clearly than everthe nature and course of French policy. 
Certain journals may strive to keep up the old tone: 
certain tireless propagandists like Mr. Frank H. Simonds 
may continue to do their best. But they are as remote 
from the common mind of America as Mr. Wickham Steed 
seems to be from the common mind of England. 

There remains, however, for the American people the 
enormous complication of Russia, and if, or when, the 
Genoa Conference breaks up in ignominy, we may expect 
that his American idolators will venture to tell Mr. Lloyd 
George that if M. Poincaré is the leading villain, he himself 
must take part of the blame for insisting upon doing business 
with Moscow. On this subject the governing opinion of 
America is still immovable and seemingly uneducable. 
In the American Note declining the invitation to Genoa 
there were three points. Mr. Hughes submitted, first, that 
the Conference would prove to be political and not merely 
economic ; secondly, that the United States could not in 
any way recognise the Moscow Government until the 
Russian system had been restored to a form acceptable to 
American ideas ; thirdly, that the policy of the dominant 
Governments in Europe in the matter of concessions in 
Russia implied something less than fairplay for other 
competitors—this last, assuredly, a curious reason for 
abstention from such a gathering. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Hughes’s Note reflected the feeling of the American business 
community towards Russia, and, needless to say, it ex- 
pressed the mind, if one may so call it, of that extraordinary 
labour leader, Mr. Samuel Gompers. 

It is necessary, however, to remember that the State 
Department carries a confusing legacy in its Russian policy, 
some parts of it being incomprehensible from almost any 
European point of view. Thus Mr. Hughes inherits from 
the Wilson régime the staggering theory that the Border 
States are an integral part of Russia, while he has so far 
upheld the fiction that Boris Bakhmetieff, that singular 
derelict of the Kerensky interlude, is the responsible Russian 
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ambassador to the United States. Nor is this all. Mr. 
Hoover is a member of the Harding Cabinet, and so long 
as he is there British statesmen may look in vain to Washing- 
ton for the shaping of an American policy towards Russia. 
To Mr. Hoover the Soviets are simply the devil. 

If, in the presence of this endlessly confused situation, 
one endeavours to sum up the feeling of America towards 
England, one is driven, I think, to admit that, as against 
the undeniable gains of the past six months, certain sus- 
picions have been created or enhanced. Together, doubt- 
less, Washington and Genoa have revealed to the entire 
American public that the British policy of peace and 
restoration in Europe is also the American policy. The 
Irish settlement, again, is a powerful instrument in the 
all-popular movement for the Americanisation of American 
public affairs. All America can see that. But there is a 
very long tradition of animosity to be overcome, and it 
cannot be denied that British imperial policy and trade 
enterprise since the war provide a disquieting amount of 
material for the enemies of England in the United States 
to exploit. American admiration for the Prime Minister 
is, as I have indicated, boundless, and the plaudits showered 
upon Lord Balfour are, in their way, no less revealing. 
But no regular reader of American newspapers can fail to 
note that the cartoons present Uncle Sam as the helpless 
victim of a John Bull endowed with triumphant skill and 
powers of chicane, while the most widely syndicated of 
American correspondents assures his countrymen that 
when a French politician or diplomat meets a Briton in 
conference he expects to be skinned! 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE STRIKE 
ON THE RAND 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


JOHANNESBURG, April 15th. 
NGLISH papers received by this week’s mail indicate 
E that our cable service has supplied lurid rather 
than balanced accounts of the troubles on the 
Rand last month. No doubt we deserved some notoriety, 
but we shall not get the helpful criticism we need without 
some clearer perception of the complexities of our situation. 

We in the Transvaal are not quite so primitive a com- 
munity as even the Nation would suggest (March 18th), 
and we do not nearly “all possess at least a revolver.” 
Outwardly, we are very like a European industrial town ; 
but we are unique in three respects—that the rough, 
unskilled work is done by raw natives, that we are far more 
cosmopolitan than any town in Europe, and, perhaps 
especially, that we are quite alone in South Africa and 
our problems are very strange and antipathetic to the rest 
of the people of this country. All these features contri- 
buted to the upheaval of the Ides of March. 

Labour leadership in South Africa is—shall we say ?— 
confused. A steady British Labour tradition is represented 
on the whole by the older Trade Unions of skilled workmen, 
but numerically this section is a small part of the whole. 
It is emphatically “ craft ” unionist, rather contemptuous 
of the large “‘ industrial’ unions, like the 23,000 miners, 
and held aloof almost till this strike from the South African 
Industrial Federation. 

The political Labour Party, with which the Trade 
Unions are by no means closely identified, is weak in numbers 
and, it is probably fair to say, in personnel and effective 
leadership. This, however, is partly the fault of South 
African conditions. The Union Parliament is truly repre- 
sentative in its middle-class, landlordly or capitalistic out- 
look, and affords little encouragement for Labour to 
look to it for sympathetic redress of its grievances, and no 
hope whatever of Labour holding more than about a score 
ofits 184 seats. Inevitably, therefore, South African Labour 


leans to the policy of “ direct action,” which in the favour- 








able conditions of the war years gained some successes, 
almost in spite of Parliament, and it is the poor prospect 
for “* political action” which gives its great opportunity 
to our cosmopolitan section, Marxian Socialists (many 
of them no doubt English) with crude, violent and, though 
they do not see it, antiquated views. 

But there is an even greater complication. Far the 
most numerous section of the strikers and of the March 
rioters, was composed of poor, landless Dutch, most of them 
fresh from the farms from which they are being extruded 
by economic pressure which bears hard on their back- 
ward methods and on their insecure “ bijwoner” (i.¢., 
squatter) tenure. These men have no industrial traditions 
and, on the contrary, quite a definite tradition of using their 
rifles. Politically, they lean to the Nationalists rather 
than to Labour, and these men were, to the “ Red ” Inter- 
nationals, as clay to the hands of the potter, failing utterly 
to distinguish between a “Red” and a Dutch Nationalist 
Republic, and looking till the end for help from their 
friends in the country to smash the Smuts Government and 
establish or re-establish the Republic. 

With this conflict of ideas and leadership it is not surprising 
that, at the end of a long and visibly failing strike, control 
should have passed from the hands of constitutional Trade 
Unionists to those of a “‘ Council of Action” bent on violence. 

In these circumstances, it is moonshine for English news- 
papers to put our troubles down to Russian machinations, 
Evidently all the elements of trouble were present in South 
Africa, and however culpable the violence of the men, some 
responsibility must rest on the employers who determined 
to allow the strike to drift to a “ settlement ” by starvation, 
and whose attitude was hubristic to a degree. Some were 
fairly openly saying that this dispute could only be settled 
by “a little bloodshed.” No doubt what they meant was 
a single street riot, but the point is that a drift which 
might be bloodless with British miners who have constitu- 
tional instincts and traditions was emphatically not safe, as 
events proved, with our mixed community on the Rand. 
It was Dutch Republicans who did by far the most of the 
actual fighting and shooting, and shooting is perhaps the 
one policy they really understand. 

The facts do not seem to warrant the earlier theory of 
long premeditation and organisation. Far too many 
disasters just did not happen, like the sacking of Central 
Johannesburg or the destruction of the mines, though on 
March 10th or later, had the rising been according to plan, 
there were no adequate forces to prevent such things happen- 
ing. The end, that is, was a drift rather than a plot. Martial 
law had long been clamoured for, and probably many of 
the men started shooting because they thought that the 
other side would inevitably shoot them—to drive them 
back to work. 

Further, it is noteworthy that this was the first great 
strike since the new Dutch element had become predominant 
amongst the miners; many who believed that the Dutch- 
men could never endure a strike as good Trade Unionists 
were quite wrong; their low standard of living (at a pinch 
““mealie-pap ”) enabled them to hold out better than 
English-speaking artisans, and notoriously the drift back 
to work (“‘scabbing’’) was more marked amongst English 
than amongst Dutch. This seems to warrant the theory 
that the violence of March was largely the contribution of 
these non-industrialised Dutchmen, with their feelings 
worked upon by the small group of Marxian extremists, 
but probably a good deal more by the traditions of their 
own Republic. 

As to the facts of the dispute, these were probably less 
important than the outbursts of temper on either side. It 
was very little a strike against reduced wages but more, 
like post-war strikes elsewhere, due to panic and reaction 
amongst employers, who have reverted to dictation where 
they had lately themselves encouraged the men to look 
for settlement by negotiation. The so-called ultimata 
of December were in fact ultimata, and when at the end 
. 
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the men were anxious to accept any way out, they were 
met by a letter refusing any further dealings with their 
appointed leaders. This letter at least precipitated the 
general strike. Miners’ wages were distinctly good, and 
far better than any of them could look for on the land— 
but history is full of instances of violence following a material 
improvement in conditions. 

The most prominent point in debate was the “ colour 
bar,” on which impartial thinking is difficult. Beyond a 
doubt the men’s attitude to colour is open at first sight to 
criticism as being utterly selfish in its regard for their own 
as against native interests. But it is not wholly without 
justification, for what is involved is the whole question of 
their standard of life. The mine-owners have their own 
past record to thank if suspicion attaches now to their 
“colour bar”’ policy. Till a great strike in 1907, Transvaal 
miners were almost all Cornishmen. Since 1907, the policy 
has been to substitute for unmanageable and independent 
Cornishmen tame and easily controlled Afrikanders. 
War recruiting completed the substitution, till by 1918 
about 80 per cent. of underground workers were South- 
African born. But the South Africans proved rather 
inefficient workers and even less manageable than their 
predecessors. 

The occasion of the strike was the owners’ plea that the 
need of the low-grade mines to reduce costs of production 
and the passing of the premium on gold demanded the 
retrenchment of 2,000 redundant white workers and certain 
“* readjustments ”—e.g., of the “colour bar.”” Though the 
“colour bar”’’ is entrenched behind statutory mining regula- 
tions anda strong public opinion, it is scarcely to be wondered 
that it seemed to the men (any of whom might have been 
amongst the 2,000 to be retrenched) both that the number 
—2,000—amight be indefinitely increased and that the owners’ 
ultimate aim was to supersede the Afrikanders as the 
Cornishmen had been superseded before—this time by 
defenceless and exploitable natives. 

It remains that it was a strike against dictation, prolonged 
and embittered by the threat and the fear of retrenchment 
and unemployment. In the end the strike was called off 
unconditionally. At the moment, it is reaction rampant, 
with not a little evidence of victimisation, and nothing to 
prevent it ; it is the end of shop stewards and all the little 
advances of the years of the war-to-make-countries-for- 
heroes-to-live-in. But the Government has promised to 
settle future conditions, not necessarily in accordance 
with the “ inexorable economic facts” of the Chamber of 
Mines, but by legislation on lines determined by a special 
Board of Inquiry. The Chamber which refused any com- 
promise with its employees may thus yet find that it has 
won a Pyrrhic victory. 

The Government, and especially General Smuts, come out 
fairly well. They trusted too much to “keeping the 
ring” when, apart from themselves, there was no effective 
mediating opinion. They certainly took a grave step when 
they invited the mines to reopen and promised protection 
to strike-breakers—though the protection was impossible 
to enforce in face of public opinion in the mining districts, 
which they failed to distinguish from that of the rest of 
South Africa. On the other hand, they resisted till the last 
possible moment the clamour for martial law and, unlike 
some of the employers, have been quite correct and con- 
siderate in their treatment of the Trade Unions, even under 
martial law. 

The debates in Parliament, on the other hand, have been 
futile. The Nationalists have certainly tried to make 
political capital, and the other side have been as bad in 
concentrating their attention, not on national problems, 
but on making debating points against their Nationalist 
critics, One possible gain may be this, that in spite of the 
part played by Dutch Afrikanders, the strike—qua strike— 
was in no sense a Dutch movement. The result may there- 


fore be to confirm the drift of our politics away from mere 
racialism, if only by giving our racialists something new to 


think and talk about, and by throwing Dutch Nationalists 
into co-operation with the English-speaking Labour Party. 
For the rest, we can only hope that the country may justify 
its reputation for rapid economic recovery as it so often'has 
done in the past. M. 


IN DEFENCE 


- HE BEGGARS OPERA,” said Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett in the Times the other day, “is a 
decadent night’s entertainment, spiced for jaded 

appetites, like devilled bones after a revel.” It is strange 

how deeply one resents such a criticism. It is a criticism 
it might have amused one to make oneself if Mr. Hewlett 
had not made it first. There are few more innocent games 
than analysing some popular and respectable taste and 
showing how decadent it is. It is much the same as the 
pleasure a footballer finds in stopping a rush. There are 
two sides to everything, and it is against the human nature 
of anybody but a partisan to wish one of the sides to win 
too easily. That explains why there are always a few 
critics to fling themselves across the victorious advance 
even of a Shakespeare. They are simply tired of a game 
that has grown one-sided. And so, to save themselves 
from yawning, they take the field with the assertion that 
Hamlet is a bad play or that Shakespeare had a sense 
of humour that would have disgraced Mark Twain. Most 
of us have indulged in contradictions of this kind in our 
teens. Have we not contended that Milton was a minor 
poet, that Sheridan had no wit, that Dickens did not know 
how to write? In the face of a reputation that has become 
simply a universal formula, there is some instinct in us that 
tempts us to play the part of the devil’s advocate. We 

feel that even the wildest contradiction is better than a 

lifeless formality of assent. Even so, we are not willing 

to concede to everybody else the liberty of contradiction. 

Dr. Johnson in this matter, as in most others, was human. 

He enjoyed abusing those whom others praised, but he 

enjoyed equally defending those whom others abused. 

This kind of contradictory disposition puzzles some people. 

They accuse Dr. Johnson of arguing for victory rather 

than to establish the truth. This is, surely, to take too 

solemn a view of the nature of conversation. Conversation 
is a game in which the players change sides as easily as in 
tennis, and Dr. Johnson was a man who played his hardest 
for whatever side he happened to be on. It would, no 
doubt, be disturbing if men always talked as though they 
were playing a game. Sincerity would disappear, and 
nothing but persiflage would be left. In Dr. Johnson’s 
circle, however, the presence of an element of sport in the 
talk was generally recognised, and conversation was carried 
on according to sporting rules. Hence we do not read 

Dr. Johnson’s remarks about Scotsmen in the same serious 

mood in which we read—or refuse to read—Herbert Spencer’s 

remarks on ethics. These were Dr. Johnson’s strokes of 
play, not the confessions of his soul. 

A good deal of the heretical sort of literary criticism 
is in the same tradition. Samuel Butler’s derision of 
many of the old masters amuses us because it is essentially 
playful ; the manner is the manner of a player even when 
Butler is saying what he believes. It is a relief once in 
a lustre to hear Dante ill spoken of; it is a relief once in 
a life-time to hear Lamb himself ill spoken of when anyone 
speaks ill so well as Butler. There are few reputations 
that it is not delightful at some time or other to see 
challenged. Borrow’s abuse of Scott is good reading, and 
every schoolboy was grateful for Tennyson’s dislike of 
Horace. All the great writers, all the great composers, 
all the great painters, have been challenged in this way. 
Some are challenged from impatience, others for fun. 
The impatient sort of critic is like the man in Plutarch 
who voted for the banishment of Aristides merely because 
he was tired of hearing him called “the Just.” It is a 
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regrettable fact of human nature that most of us have 
moments when we could have given that vote. We need 
a rest, a change, a holiday, and there is no more bracing 
holiday for critics than voting against Aristides. See how 
they make a great writer one day and banish him from 
the company of great writers the next! See how Synge, 
having been crowned of the company of Homer, Shake- 
speare and Moliére, no longer gets more than a beggar’s 
portion of praise! See how Stevenson, having been 
acclaimed the master of all the graces of style, is now put 
down on a level with dead conjurers! Men of genius 
need not fear. The ultimate values in literature, if there 
are such things, are not decided by devil’s advocates. 
As a matter of fact, the devil’s advocate is a necessary 
figure in the process of their canonisation. There are few 
men of genius who have been left lying in obscurity for 
generations, as Ronsard lay, as a result of too much devil’s 
advocacy. Byron could not destroy the fame of Words- 
worth, nor Wordsworth the fame of Gray. The desire 
for novelty compels men not only to smash the idols of 
yesterday but to resurrect the idols of the day before 
yesterday. Thus we find the Victorian idols rising just 
now into an erect position with something of the pleasant 
effect of a paradox. Trollope has been dead long enough 
to come delightfully to life again. We turn for relief 
from the detective stories of our own time to the spacious 
sensationalism of Wilkie Collins. Thackeray’s reputation 
has, perhaps, not been long enough under the ground to 
call for a resurrection. But he, too, will come back. Even 
Martin Tupper may come back. There is nothing impossible 
in artistic fashions if it appeals to our passion for novelty. 
The greatest men of genius—the Homers and the Shake- 
speares—are simply those whose infinite variety cannot be 
staled by custom, who remain novel as the day’s news 
even after they have been idols for centuries. As for 
others—Euripides, for instance, and Pope—their novelty 
appears to be intermittent. They are the enchanters of 
one generation, the bores of the next, There is a common 
theory that when once a man of genius has passed through 
the fire of belittlement that succeeds the first period of 
his fame, he wins a fixed place among the immortals for 
ever. But this is hardly the case. The tide of fame rises 
and falls for most authors, so that in one generation Gray 
seems a more important writer than Donne, and, in 
another, Donne more important than Gray. Fashions 
come and go in books as in clothes, and we never know 
whether the next revival will be Elizabethan or Queen 
Anne or Victorian. The exhumation of Campion delights 
us one year; a few years later we are delighted by the 
exhumation of John Clare. But there is no guarantee 
that both Campion and Clare will not in the future have 
their periods of decline as neglected poets. At the present 
moment, we fancy, Oliver Goldsmith is entering such a 
period. He is no longer the star that he seemed to the 
last generation. His works are on our shelves, but we 
seldom read him. The younger critics would scarcely think 
of mentioning The Vicar of Wakefield in a discussion of 
the masterpieces of fiction. There are even, we under- 
stand, members of the new generation who have never 
read the book. 

However much we may enjoy the ruin of reputations, 
like Mr. Tattle in the play, it is only in one part of our 
nature that we enjoy it. Even while it amuses us as a 
game, it offends our sense of justice—offends, to a still 
greater degree, our sense of reverence. Or it may be simply 
that one dislikes “‘ stunts ”’—most of all, the “ stunt” of 
disparagement. An overestimate of a man of genius is 


provoking ; an underestimate of a man of genius is doubly 
so. There are underestimates that appeal to our comic 
sense and so incite us, not to contradiction, but to laughter. 
The underestimate from the lips of a man, however, who is 
always pulling down the old gods and setting up new ones, 
and who is merely a purveyor of esthetic fashions, calls, 
we feel, for the intervention of the literary police. It is a 





pleasure to rescue the most diminutive poet from the 
hands of so egotistic a disturber of the peace. One would 
passionately defend even a Lovelace or a Waller against 
violence and slander. Strongly as we may be tempted to 
contradict the orthodox, we are tempted more strongly to 
contradict the heretical. Their contradiction begets con- 
tradiction on our part. In this way, probably, men of genius 
are the gainers by excessive disparagement. The current 
disparagement of Turgenev in comparison with Dostoevsky 
has stung Mr. Conrad into noble and vehement contradiction. 
Stevenson, for the moment, has more influential disparagers 
than defenders, but the defenders are sure to arise again 
in such numbers as to bring down a new spate of disparagers 
on his head. Such adingdong war of praise and blame makes 
us long at times for the establishment of settled values in 
literature—settled values are the perfect circle that critics 
are always trying to draw. They know it is an illusion, but 
they are compelled by the constitution of their mind to go 
on trying to draw it. They feel that now at last they 
have discovered the exact and final place of Dryden in 
literature, but as soon as they begin to reflect they 
remember that critics as able as themselves in other genera- 
tions have given Dryden an amazingly different place in 
literature. Who can be sure that the last word has been 
said even on James Thomson or Young? Each generation 
seeks in the arts something different from its predecessor, and 
it may be that the twenty-first century will find what it 
wants in the literature of the eighteenth rather than of the 
nineteenth century. Some critics of the arts begin to despair 
of the existence of sucha thing as standards in criticism when 
they see what a quick-change artist’s «esthetic taste is— 
when they see even their own tastes changing from year 
to year. As a matter of fact, criticism is a voyage of 
discovery into truth, not a discovery of the whole 
truth. Truth is an infinite territory, and the eye can 
take in only a narrow stretch, a dell or a valley, at a 
time. Hence we shall always have discoverers who, coming 
on a happy valley that has been hidden from other men, will 
be filled with such enthusiasm that they will think it more 
beautiful than the bays of the sea and the hills that are 
already famous. The ultra-fastidious love these happy 
valleys beyond anything else. They dislike the world- 
famed beauty spots in literature as in landscape. We who 
are less fastidious know that the common instinct of our 
race is a better judge of beauty in landscape than the per- 
sonal predilections of refined persons, and we defend the 
Lake of Geneva and Florence seen from Fiesole against 
the anti-popular heretics. We defend Hampstead Heath 
itself if anyone speaks ill of it. And so, the public—not a 
contemporary public, but a posterity public, which is usually 
a good judge of the arts—having settled down to enjoy The 
Beggar’s Opera, most of us will be inclined to take up the 
defence of this “‘ Newgate pastoral ’’ against Mr. Hewlett’s 
over-severe strictures. Even when we hear a curate in a 
drawing-room bawling out “‘ Women and wine should life 
ee = we shall not be tempted to ask him to consider 
realistically the terrible import of the words he is singing. 
As for the heartlessness of the piece, that is not what we 
enjoy in it most to-day. Had it not been for Mr. Hewlett, 
there are several severe things we might have said about 
The Beggar's Opera. But Mr. Hewlett has said them, 
and said them too extravagantly. He has forced us to 
remember in what an innocent paradise of thieves and 
their ladies John Gay has enabled us to wander, and, in 
the light of that memory, we cannot endure to hear a word 
against John Gay. 


THE LIVING PAST 


HE drowsy dog turns round and round, making 
itself comfortable in the imaginary herbage of 


the hearth-rug. What its wild ancestors did ten 
thousand years ago it is doing to-night. The past is living 
still. And the horse that shies at a sudden movement in 
the hedgerow sees the snake that bit its ancestor’s heel. 
Le 
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And does not the fond mother, in reproaching her boy for 
the wear and tear of his jacket in the course of arboreal 
excursions, call him “ You little monkey”? That is 
proof positive; the past lingers and lives in the present. 

Just as our masculine clothes show buttons without 
holes, and holes without buttons, obvious vestiges of old 
fashions, so our bodies are walking museums of relics, such 
as the little third eyelid in the inner upper corner of the 
eye, and the hardly usable muscles associated with the 
pinna or trumpet of the ear. In the body of a present-day 
organism the distant past still lives. 

In a general way, and with many a short cut, the animal 
climbs up its own genealogical tree. It is easy to detect 
the fish in the life-history of the frog, and we have only 
to look at the gill-clefts on the neck of the embryo chick 
to be convinced that it also had aquatic ancestors. The 
striking correspondence between the proportions of the 
salts in our blood and the proportions of the same salts in 
the sea is of itself enough to prove that the human race 
evolved from mammals, who evolved from reptiles, who 
evolved from amphibians, which sprang from fishes that 
lived in the Cambrian Sea. 

There are endless examples of the living hand of the 
past, some almost dramatic, some sadly startling as when 
we lose our grip and slip down several rungs on the steep 
ladder of evolution. But we are a little apt to focus too 
much attention on striking instances of the rehabilitation 
of the ancestral, for, when we think of it, the big and omni- 
present fact is the continuity of life throughout the gener- 
ations. In heredity we find the universal illustration of the 
lien of the past upon the present. Heredity is not a power 
or a principle, nor any entity, but a name for the flesh-and- 
blood relation linking us to our forbears. Heredity is the 
genetic bond between successive generations, and it is 
such that, on the whole, like must beget like. The reason 
for this ‘‘must”’ was first made quite clear by Sir Francis 
Galton and August Weismann in their exposition of the 
continuity of the germ-plasm. When the fertilised egg-cell 
is dividing and re-dividing to form the body of the embryo, 
with its puzzling division of labour, a residue of germinal 
material is kept intact from body-building, and forms the 
beginning of the reproductive organs of the offspring, 
whence may be launched in due time another similar vessel 
on the adventurous voyage of life. Like tends to beget 
like because the germ-cells are the descendants of unspecial- 
ised embryonic cells, which kept apart and did not share 
in body-making. They did not become specialised into nerve 
and muscle, blood and bone, but retained, like the ovum 
whence they sprang, the potentialities of all these. Instead 
of saying that the hen gives rise to the egg, we say that the 
egg gives rise to the hen and the eggs thereof. The great 
fact of germinal continuity has been often expounded. 
Galton compared the generations to pendants that fall off 
from the imperishable necklace of germ-cells. He said that 
there is a sense in which the child is as old as its parents, 
He called the parent the trustee of the germ-cells rather 
than the producer of the child. In a new sense, the child is a 
chip of the old block. Or as M. Bergson puts it in less 
static metaphor, “ Life is like a current passing from germ 
to germ through the medium of a developed organism.” 

Heredity means the past living on—the entailment 
of a specific organisation ; and the explanation of this is to 
be found in the fact of germinal continuity. We thus see 
why men do not gather grapes off thorns, or figs off thistles. 
We see why there is an inertia of type from generation to 
generation. Heredity is like the first Law of Motion. We 
see also why the dints suffered by individuals are not likely 
to be handed on;' they do not specifically affect the germ- 
plasm. 

What is clear on general grounds is familiar in experience— 
that all sorts of constitutional features, important and 
trivial, normal and abnormal, mental and bodily, may be 
handed on from parent to offspring. There is no inborn 
peculiarity, save sterility, which may not be transmitted. 


Though “may be” is not the same as “ must be,” there is a 
fatalism in heredity which has been accentuated in modern 
times by the discovery of “‘ unit characters,” that is to say, 
clear-cut, crisply defined, non-blending characters, which are 
continued almost inexorably in at least some of the descen- 
dants, neither merging nor splitting up. A definite type 
of very intelligent dwarf has been known to reappear for 
four or five generations. The persistence of the Hapsburg 
lip is a well-known instance of a trivial unit-character that 
came and stayed. An abnormal peculiarity like having six 
fingers may defy dislodgement for six generations. When 
Charles the First was King of England physicians knew of 
the case of Jean Nougaret, who suffered from night-blindness, 
or inability to see in faint light. For more than two and a 
half centuries—we know of 2,000 individuals in ten genera- 
tions—this night-blindness has cropped up in a certain 
number of cases, generation after generation. No normal 
member of the lineage has ever been the vehicle of handing 
on the peculiarity, which can scarcely be called a disease ; 
the night-blindness has persisted through the abnormal 
members. Thus we get an impression of the inexorableness 
of heredity. What is bred in the bone and imbued in the 
blood is not easily got rid of. Consequences are unpitying. 
In the strict sense, the word “transmit” is not good; it 
suggests the parent handing on something like a legacy. 
What happens is a continuing on of peculiarities in the 
specific organisation of the germ-plasm. To begin with the 
heir and the inheritance are one and the same. In the strict 
sense, again, what continues on is not a “character,” for a 
character is the product of hereditary “‘ nature” and appropri- 
ate “nurture,” to use Shakespeare’s terms. For Prospero 
said of Caliban: ‘A devil, a born devil, on whose nature 
nurture will never stick.” What are continued on in the 
germ-cell lineage are “* factors,” “* determinants,” or “ genes,” 
protoplasmic differentiations of some sort which are the 
vehicles of the primordia or initiatives of the various charac- 
ters. ‘ And the factor for even a unit character often requires 
a particular kind of environment if it is to find expression. 
We are a little apt to mislead ourselves by forgetting the 
abstractness of our categories. A living organism cannot be 
thought of except as functioning in a particular environ- 
ment. Development is the expression or actualisation 
of the constituents that make up the inheritance, and 
this cashing and spending of the legacy demands a specific 
environment. 

In the building up of an adult organism with a bodily 
and mental character of its own there are always three 
fates or factors. First and greatest is heredity, the 
flesh-and-blood linkage to parents and ancestors. Secondly 
there is environment, which includes all manner of sur- 
rounding influences, from food and sunshine to school and 
friends. Thirdly there is function—our habits both 
positive and negative, our work and play, our exercise and 
rest, for not-doing moulds the body and mind as surely as 
doing. These are the three fates, but it is a mistake to 
think of them as separable except for scientific analysis and 
popular convenience. Mendelism has been recently dis- 
cussed in THE NEw STATESMAN, and we need not enter 
on the question of the different modes of inheritance. It is 
more important to give prominence to the fundamental 
fact of the persistence of a specific organisation, which in- 
cludes, in our case, not only general features such as verte- 
brate characters, mammal characters, and human characters, 
but more superficial and recent peculiarities of the race and 
the stock. When the organism is a viviparous mammal, 
there may be many peculiarities seen at birth which are 
not in the strict sense part of the inheritance. They are 
ante-natal modifications, due to peculiarities in the maternal 
nurture. Nor should we permit ourselves to mix up with 
the inheritance any dint or imprint which the individual 
may acquire as the result of peculiarities in function and 
environment. The possible transmission of these is a big 
question by itself. But the general outcome is that our 
inheritance, as in the immortal parable, consists of talents 
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to which we cannot add, and from which we cannot take. 
The only thing we can do is to trade with them or, at the 
worst, put them out to usury. 

The past lives on in the present, that is what is meant by 
heredity, and there is no gainsaying its fatalism. But the 
fatalistic aspect is far from being the whole truth. Thus 
there is an entailment of sturdy good qualities as well as of 
weaknesses ; indeed, there is more staying power in the 
integrative than in the disintegrative. There are few 
hereditary diseases. Secondly, while there is hereditary 
inertia and a tendency to complete hereditary resemblance, 
the genetic relation is such that a door is always open for 
new departures or variations. The germ-plasm is conser- 
vative, but it is also a fountain of change. Evolution is 
creative, and there is a continual emergence of the new. 
Thirdly, every item in the inheritance requires its appropriate 
nurture if it is to express itself fully. A hereditary “ factor ” 
is like a seed; it must have sunshine and rain and suitable 
soil if it is to develop aright. Now, this nurture is to a 
large extent within our control—from the cradle and before 
it to the school and after it—so that a deteriorative or 
reversionary bud may perhaps be kept sleeping, while a 
promising bud may be encouraged to unfold itself gener- 
ously. This will help the individual, at any rate, and it 
will also help the race if there is an evolving nurture to 
meet and, as it were, welcome a new advance in hereditary 
nature. For all we know, improvements in function and 
environment may serve as the liberating stimuli of promise- 
ful variations in the germ-plasm. Lastly, we must never 
forget that for man in a unique degree there is an external 
registration of the gains of the past. There is an extra- 
organismal entailment of progress, in institutions and 
tradition, in literature and art, and in the organisation of 
society itself. This counts for much in preventing man 
from slipping down the ladder of evolution, and in prompting 
him to climb higher. Indeed, the importance of the social 
heritage is as supreme as that of the natural inheritance is 
fundamental, and thus Man transcends the trammels of 


protoplasm. J. ArTuuR THomsoN. 
Correspondence 
TOWARDS INSOLVENCY OR A CAPITAL 


LEVY 


To the Editor of Tat New StaTESMAN. 

Sir,—I have read with interest the article published in your 
issue of the 6th imst., under the above heading, and I feel 
strongly that you are making the mistake of treating the subject 
from the wrong end. 

During the years 1919 and 1920, when enormous profits were 
being made in practically every branch of industry and commerce, 
I was a strong advocate for the plan of a Capital Levy, which, in 
my opinion, would, at that time, have been capable of collection, 
and would, incidentally, have prevented very large sums of money 
being spent in luxuries of every description, but the favourable 
opportunity was missed, and I am firmly convinced that, if such 
a levy were now attempted by the Government with trading and 
financial conditions as they are, such a levy would prove a 
disastrous failure. 

_ It must not be overlooked that at the present time, and, 
indeed, for some time past, a very serious levy is being made 
upon capital through the crushing weight of present-day taxation. 

rs of excess profit duty amounting to somewhere over four 
hundred millions, plus E.P.D. arrears and other taxation, 
national and municipal, the money for these has to be and will 
have to be found in the sale of securities, because incomes to-day 
cannot face, without the realisation of capital, the amounts at 
which individuals are, on past results, being assessed. 

The degree to which this drainage of capital is affecting 
commerce and industry is being daily demonstrated in the 
trading results of companies engaged in almost all the leading 
classes of industry, and any further general scheme for a Capital 
Levy applied in these cases would, I submit, put many of the 
concerns practically out of action altogether. 

_ You have surely omitted to name the only reasonable and 
right way that the national liabilities can be met, and that way 





lies through Government economies. It is not for me to suggest 
how these economies are to be put into operation; that is the 
business for which the Government and our members of Parlia- 
ment are elected, and unless the Government reduce the total 
national expenditure down to the limit that the country can 
afford on the basis of reduced taxation at which it stands to-day, 
or below, there will be, in my opinion, no hope of the country 
paying the national bill and its accumulation of interest.— 
Yours, etc., HERBERT MorGan. 


[No doubt Government economies are “ the right way” of 
straightening out the financial position. But what is to be 
cut? Pensions? Debt charges? Another fifteen millions 
might be cut off the Admiralty estimates and another five or 
ten millions perhaps off the War Office and minor sums off other 
Departments, but the aggregate of such savings will probably 
be more than balanced next year by the interest on our debt to 
the United States. It seems evident that we cannot create an 
adequate Sinking Fund out of further “* economies,” and unless 
our correspondent has some specific proposal to suggest we 
cannot see that his argument is very helpful. The objections to 
a Capital Levy are obvious, but what is the alternative? Our 
plea was simply that the facts should be faced.—Ed. N.S.] 


THE TRANSPLANTED JOHN BULL 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesman. 


Srr,—Bernard Shaw once said that the Englishman, when 
he plants himself in lands overseas, “ takes his island round 
with him.”” Whatever may be said that is controversial in 
regard to the ideas and ways of doing things of the English 
(and their descendants) who now occupy Australia, we are on 
fairly safe ground if we claim that the Australia of to-day, vast 
continent though it be, has been produced by the efforts of 
people who have regarded their physical environment from an 
insular, not a continental, point of view, and that Australia is 
actually a greater Britain in a more literal sense than Sir Charles 
Dilke envisaged in 1865 when he visited the country. 

Your severe correspondent (“* The Coming Crisis in Australia,” 
N.S., April 22nd, 1922) does not seem to be aware that some 
of the things and doings he saw in Australia were the effect of 
a transplanted John Bull hitting out at an environment which 
has kept on refusing to respond, either to efforts or threats, 
in the manner of ordinary respectable environments. 

My object in writing this letter to you is to express a hope 
that Labour opinion in Australia, and in New South Wales in 
particular, should be fully considered and receive the weight 
to which it is entitled. Labour opinion there is hostile to 
Mr. Amery’s Empire Defence and Immigration Bil) for reasons 
which are stated in the Australian workers’ journals, copies of 
which are available in London. 

Labour opinion in Australia is not militarist ; it is shrewdly, 
not sentimentally, international and for peace-keeping. Mr. 
Amery’s argument, given in the House of Commons in support 
of his Bill, that Empire defence justified the spending of the 
£38,000,000 of British money on it, leaves the worker there cold, 
for his aim is the international comity of working peoples. 
The arrangement by the Queensland Government of a loan of 
£3,000,000 in America is a sign of what I mean by shrewd 
internationalism. 

The question whether or not there was diminishing return 
to the last unit of labour put on in England in 1913—as a reader 
of Beveridge might say—is one for English Labour opinion to 
decide ; but the reasons for the opposition of Australian Labour 
opinion to the Amery proposals, taken as immigration merely, 
lie not in a dog-in-the-manger attitude but in the fact that 
Australia has been developed as if it were an insular area, sur- 
rounded by seas and protected by them and a navy, although 
in this case it is “‘an insularised area” planted amidst and 
around the vast lands of a great continent with an unprotected 
coast-line. The social, economic and political development of 
the country exhibits the handiwork of John Bull in almost all 
the ways that really count. The economic hold-up caused by 
Protection illustrates this; and, in other ways, the methods 
of national economic development justify Labour, in New South 
Wales in particular, in calling for a delay in the adoption of 
Imperial schemes (like Mr. Amery’s) until Australian and English 
Labour have had an opportunity for a full exchange of views. . . 

Severe criticism of Australia is much to be deplored; what 
is required is helpful conference and constructive effort. 
Immigration means immigration of workers, not of soldiers, and 
hence a Labour policy will surely arise—Yours, etc., 

May 8th. “ Barron.” 
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EUGENICS AND POLITICS 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMan. 

Sm,—Mr. A. K. Bulley’s two letters on “‘ Eugenics and Politics” 
and your comment on the former show the necessity for fuller 
discussion of the subject. Any strain which produces a number 
of lunatics or epileptics is a bad strain, even if it produces a number 
of normal individuals or a genius as well. And apart from 
hereditary tendencies to such definitely diseased conditions, any 
strain is bad which produces a large proportion of persons who 
gravitate to the workhouse or the prison because they are suffi- 
ciently unfit to form minimally useful units in society. 

Our knowledge of Genetics is at present imperfect, true ; 
but it is our duty to do the best we can in the light of that know- 
ledge, and to advise all persons belonging to what are, according 
to the best authorities, bad strains, to abstain from parenthood. 
This advice may be followed in three ways: (1) by absolute 
sexual abstinence; (2) by the use of ordinary contraceptive 
methods ; or (3) by operative sterilisation. The first is imprac- 
ticable for the vast majority of people, in whom prolonged sexual 
abstinence causes too great unhappiness, and often nervous 
disturbances. The second is satisfactory for those whose medical 
adviser is able and willing to tell them of reliable and harmless 
contraceptives. But there are a great many, unfit for parenthood, 
who cannot obtain such advice, or who are too unintelligent or 
too poor or too careless, or for some other reason unable to 
profit by it. 

For these, operative sterilisation is advocated. In many of 
the states of the American Union, compulsory sterilisation of 
certain lunatics and certain criminals, after due medical examina- 
tion and consultation by experts, is prescribed or permitted by 
law. But the scope of compulsory sterilisation is, and will 
probably remain, very limited. 

With voluntary sterilisation the case is very different. Many 
people realise that they have a very poor heredity to hand on to 
their offspring, and would willingly—do willingly—undergo 
surgical sterilisation. And many more would do the same if 
they understood that it does not entail castration or spaying. 
Sterilisation can be easily effected by tying and cutting two tiny 
ducts. This leaves the individual’s general health, mental 
condition, and sexual life unaltered. 

Environmental factors need much improvement, certainly ; 
but no social system, be it Socialistic, Communistic, Individualistic 
or what not, can succeed in ameliorating greatly the present 
wretchedly miserable condition of the vast majority of humanity, 
unless it substitutes a rational selection for that natural selection 
which civilisation has so largely destroyed. Such a selection 
is to be obtained by sterilisation of the unfit, generally voluntary, 
but occasionally compulsory ; by restriction of the propagation 
of bad strains ; and by encouragement of the regulated multipli- 
cation of better strains.—Yours, etc., NorMAN HAIReE. 

71 Harley Street, W. 1. 


THE RELIGION OF BACH 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTEesMANn. 

Srr,—Will you kindly publish the following comments on 
some remarks of Mr. W. J. Turner’s about Bach’s religous 
opinions and religious music ? 

In Bach’s day the only road to fame for a musician was through 
the Church. A capellmeister by force of circumstances, religion 
was Bach’s business, and the exigences of his position dictated 
the form and matter of his compositions. So far from being a 
really religious man, there must have been a strong strain of 
the sceptic in him. Boughton says his “ real religion 
was broader than sect or creed,” and even Schweitzer, in his 
great biography, after using every possible argument to brand 
Bach as a strict Lutheran, has tu admit that “‘ in the last resort 
- + +  Bach’s real religion was not orthodox Lutheranism but 
mysticism.” 

What did creed matter to the man who wrote the B Minor Mass 
for the Catholics and the Si. Maithew Passion for the Protestants ? 
And did he not (like Handel) introduce into his religious com- 
positions material originally composed for secular works. The 
Osanna in the B Minor Mass first appeared in the secular cantata, 
Preise dein Glucke ; the opening chorus of the Christmas Oratorio 
was taken from the Birthday Ode for the Qucen of Poland ; 
while the Virgin’s song of the Advent of Jesus originally formed 
part of the secular cantata, Die Wahl des Herkules, and was 
sung by Vice while attempting the seduction of Virtue ! 

The above facts seem to me to explain why Bach’s “ religious ” 
music was, as Mr. Turner says, “ perfunctory imitation.” — 
—Yours, etc., HANDEL LANCASTER. 

191 Hill Street, Garnethill, Glasgow. 


Miscellany 
THE YOUNGER POETS-—IV. 


J. C. SQUIRE. 


EMS: First Series was a selection from the verse 
he had written up to 1918; Poems: Second Series 
contains all the poems he has written since, and a 
group of poems called An Epilogue (1917), which in 1918 
he apparently did not think worthy to be included. Mr. 
Squire as a critic, unless a book contains downright follies, 
when no one can underline them more neatly, or is harsh, 
or contains suggestions of lust, is not an exacting judge ; 
and that sympathetic generosity of temperament extends, 
perhaps inevitably, a measure of its indulgence to his own. 
He is not self-critical. The inclusion of some of these 
poems in a series destined to represent him as a poet is 
only explicable on the supposition that he valued them, 
first and foremost, for the feelings which inspired them : 
Well, it’s no good brooding. The past cannot return. They 
have killed him and buried him. Many men as good as he have 
gone: they were good men even if one never knew them. It is 

a just and honourable war. He went in readily at the start, though 

he hated it, and one would not have had him do otherwise. And, 

thank God, he did the job well that had to be done. He has suffered 
with millions of others for the sake of the future’s peace, and un- 
grudgingly laid down his life in the cleanest of England’s wars. 

There is no room for regret here, only for pride. 

Thousands of such passages must have been rapidly written 
in answer to letters of condolence, and the writers of them 
would have been much astonished to hear their replies 
were poems. Indeed they were not; for neither printer’s 
spacing, nor the italicised words which Mr. Squire appends, 
“* Heart, you fool, lie down. Cannot you hear my excellent 
reasoning ?” as a postscript, can lift this epistolary style 
into ‘anything resembling poetry. Here is another: 

How many days we spent together? Thousands. And now 

I would give anything, anything, for another or even for one hour : 

an hour, were it only of aimless lounging or a game of billiards in 

a pub. 

One can hear the exclamation, “‘ O, I have just got such 
a touching letter from about Tom,” as it was handed 
across the breakfast table. Both these “‘ poems,” quoted 
here without abridgment, occur in the group called An 
Epilogue. He was wise in 1918 to omit them. Parodist, 
critic, causeur, poet, possessing a versatility which would 
enable him to turn special correspondent, publicist, bio- 
grapher at a moment’s notice, the core of his reputation is 
still his poetry. It behoves him therefore to guard it, 
and all the more circumspectly since the exercise of his 
other gifts inevitably wins him wider fame than some of 
his equals, or even superiors, in poetry. Thus not 
only the scrutiny of the critic, but of the green-eyed one 
(it is the penalty of prominence) is now upon him. He 
must be more self-critical. 

He is not a prolific poet; yet, comparatively small as 
his production is, no modern poetry requires more careful 
sifting than his ; for, when he fails, his failures never show 
un-co-ordinated strength, but the droop of weakness. In 
the case of some poets it is pardonable (not esthetically, 
but pardonable in the sense of being a proof of possessing 
a vigorous imagination) to prefer some of their inferior 
poems totheir best on account of what these suggest ; in the 
case of Mr. Squire’s poetry, however, such a preference would 
never be excusable; for the alternative to the full flavour 
of his talent, of the precious residuum after the process of 
sifting is done, is insipidity. His easy, central descriptions, 
while evoking the obvious, can at times—and without the 
help of one unexpected word or far-fetched simile—convey 
also the finer shade and even the exotic ; but, failing to do 
so, his description becomes merely conventional ; and that 
intimate note of his which woos its gentle way into the 
affections as well as the imaginations of the reader is ever 
but a semi-tone off sentimentality, often all the more pro- 
nounced for being cloaked by apparently casual or sensitive 
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under-statement. The temptation he should particularly 
against is that of heightening, when imagination 

flags, the emotional appeal by faltering into the affec- 
tionately “ natural.” The end of The Rugger Match exhibits 
this defect. The rest of the poem is a description, which, 
though spirited and streaked with unanimist emotion, 
is essentially prose ; it is a vast mound of observed detail 
from the summit of which the idea is ultimately to rise : 
“What was the point of it”—of this “fugitive play” he 
has described?—the poet asks; then come the lines which 
have been quoted with admiration by several reviewers : 

I think that the Power that gave us the bodies we have, 

Can only be praised by our use of the things He gave, 

That we are not here to turn our backs to the sun, 

Or to scorn the delight of our limbs. And fer those who have eyes 

The beauty of this is the same as the beauty of flowers, 

And of eagles and lions and mountains and oceans and stars, 

And I care not, but rather am glad that the thought will recur 

That in Egypt the muscles moved under the shining skins 

As here, and in Greece where Olympian champions died, 

And in isles long ago, where never a record was kept. 

And now I'll go home, and open a bottle of port, 

And think upon beauty and God and the wonder of love, 

That laughs at the shadow of Death, and my vanished youth, 

And the throbbing heart that beats its own drum to the grave, 

Returning absurdly again to the fact that we won, 

Content to let darkness deepen, and stars shine. 


The idea here that our delight in the body is as innocent 
as our delight in the strength and beauty of animal and 
nature is commonplace, and not even deeply felt. The 
line 

The beauty of this is the same as the beauty of flowers, 


suits ill with the preceding descriptions of the urge and 
rush of young struggling bodies. The writer’s imagination 
has flagged. Note the tentativeness with which this 
familiar and far from subversive idea is presented—the 
“T think” and “I care not, but rather am glad.” Why 
these pensive precautions ? one asks. They are like touches 
on the arm hinting at intimacy; and Mr. Squire, failing 
to chant the pean of physical prowess, has fallen back 
on creating instead a feeling in his readers of a personal 
relation with himself : 


And now I'll go home and open a bottle of port, 
And think about beauty and God and the wonder of love. 


Our imaginations have not been stimulated by poetry 
so much as by a sensation of intimacy with one who feels 
more than he expresses, whose shyness and openness at once 
hide and conceal the range of emotions we might share 
with him, from religion to absorption in the result of a 
football match. Nihil humani, etc.? yes, but are being 
addressed here by a sympathetic companion rather than by 
a poet. The weaknesses in Mr. Squire’s work are largely 
due to a tendency to value a poem primarily for the love- 
worthy feelings it contains. His work is singularly free 
from all those faults which spring from a desire, indulged at the 
expense of the idea, to impress the reader with his origin- 
ality, the force of his temperament, his. cleverness, the 
warrior-splendour of his unconquerable soul, common enough 
in poets who are not also artists. His temptation is to 
coax from the reader not admiration or astonishment 
but affection. When he yields to it, it leads him into 
simplicities and humilities which are spiritual coquetries 
in disguise, or beguiles him into sentimentalities, while it 
confuses in him that peremptory certainty, “This and 
this is what J have felt and thought,” so necessary to 
imaginative creation. That certainty is far more easily 
attained by egotistic, ungenerous, unadhesive natures 
than by sympathetic ones who need sympathy, but it 
must be won if it is not merely to be by chance that a 
writer finds himself. 


I have harped hitherto on theartistically regrettable conse- 
quences of Mr. Squire’s predilection for the human touch 
m poetry, but we owe to it also his delicate and individual 
work. _ Great, profound that can never be called, but 
charming, memorable, moving—sometimes perfect in its way, 


these adjectives it deserves. What could be more appro- 
priate to its subject in rhythm and feeling than The Winter 
Nightfall? It is a description of an empty house; the 
owner, a retired colonel, is dead : 


The old yellow stucco 
Of the time of the Regent 
Is flaking and peeling : 
The rows of square windows 
In the straight yellow building 
Are empty and still ; 
And the dusty dark evergreens 
Guarding the wicket 
Are draped with wet cobwebs, 
And above this poor wilderness 
Toneless and sombre 
Is the flat of the hill. 


Was it wet when he lived here, 
Were the skies dun and hurrying, 
Was the rain so irresolute ? 
Did he watch the night coming, 
Did he shiver at nightfall 
Before he was dead ? 
Did the wind go so creepily. 
Chilly and puffing, 
With drops of cold rain in it ? 
Was the hill’s lifted shoulder 
So lowering and menacing, 
So dark and so dread ? 


Did he turn through his doorway 
And go to his study, 
And light many candles ? 
And fold in the shutters, 
And heap up the fireplace 
To fight off the damps ? 
And muse on his boyhood, 
And wonder if India 
Ever was real ? 
And shut out the loneliness 
With pig-sticking memoirs 
And collections of stamps ? 


Perhaps. But he’s gone now, 
He and his furniture 
Dispersed now for ever ; 
And the last of his trophies, 
Antlers and photographs, 
Heaven knows where. 
And there’s grass in his gateway, 
Grass on his footpath, 
Grass on his doorstep ; 
The garden’s grown over, 
The well-chain is broken, 
The windows are bare. 


And I leave him behind me, 
For the straggling, discoloured 
Rags of the daylight, 
And hills and stone walls 
And a rick long forgotten 
Of blackening hay ; 
The road pale and sticky, 
And cart-ruts and nail marks, 
And wind-ruffled puddles, 
And the slop of my footsteps 
In this desolate country’s 
Cadaverous day. 


It is not the great subjects, death, which he too often 
attempts, that are suited to him, or tragedy, tearing pains, 
passion or intense joys, but regrets, the wounds of which 
time will heal, but not make one forget, misgivings, scenes 
which have pleased the eye, quiet joys in which the 
underlying element is always satisfied affection, and the 
stirrings of the poetic mood itself : 

With nt sleeping beloved huddled tranquil beside me, why do I lie 
awake, 

Listening to the loud clock’s hurry in the darkness, and feeling my 
heart’s flerce ache 

That beats one response to the brain’s many questionings, and in 
solitude bears the weight 

Of all the world’s evil and misery and frustration, and the senseless 
pressure of fate ? 
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Is it season of ploughing and sowing, this long vigil, that so certainly 
it recurs ? 

In this unsought return of a pain that was ended, is it here that a 
song first stirs ? 

Can it be that from this,” when to-night’s gone from memory, there 
will spring of a sudden, some time, 

Like a silver lily breaking from black deadly waters, the thin-blown 


shape of a rhyme ? 

Mr. Squire is a poet of such subtle moods, and also of 
wide surveys. He has written three panoramic poems— 
The Rivers, The Birds, The Moon. The former precludes 
unity. It necessitates a series of detached descriptions ; 
if Mr. Squire had bethought him of more rivers, birds, or 
of more occasions on which the moon shone, the poems 
would have been longer ; they might also have been shorter ; 
it would not have spoilt them. The thread idea in The 
Rivers is that the rivers of home are loveliest ; of The Birds 
that while man has changed his methods of making a home, 
each kind of bird has always built the same kind of nest. 
In neither case is the idea important ; it is each a river or 
bird as it is recalled in turn, which either delights or 
fails to delight us. The Moon is Mr. Squire’s most polished 
and elaborate poem, and in some respects his finest. It 
was received with somewhat carping criticism on its publi- 
cation. The quality of the scene-painting can be illustrated 
by quoting any stanza : 

She slowly paled, and, glittering far away, 
Flung or the silken waters like a spear, 
Her crisped silver shaft of moon-light lay. 
The lighthouse lamp upon the little pier 
Burns wanly by that radiance clear and certain. 
Waiting I knew not what uplifted curtain, 
I watched the unmoving world beneath my feet 
Till, without warning, miles across the bay, 
Into that silver out of shadows beat, 
Dead black, the whole mysterious fishing-fleet. 
It is, as you see, as direct as the descriptions in Childe 
Harold; nothing is observed or felt which is not com- 
monly felt or observed by a spectator on such a spot and 
at such a moment, yet everything is vividly and truly 
rendered. The poem closes with what is rare in Mr. Squire’s 
work—a flight of philosophic imagination. After tracing 
the moon through changes and incidents of the past, he 
looks far into the future when the earth is dead and cold. 
The diction and rhythm of the last stanza grow weaker, 
but it glows with this thought, as he fancies the moon 
gliding into eternity : 
Fading, an unconjectured fate to find, 
The last, most wonderful image of the mind. 
That human, all too human, element in Mr. Squire’s work 
which makes it hard for him to keep, as an artist must, 
the spontaneous expression of sympathy and sensibility at 
a certain distance, has saved him from the modern fault of 
pursuing uncommunicable idiosyncrasies of sensation, or 
dredging his subconscious for any old boots and mussel- 
shells which may be lying there, and presenting them as 
treasure-trove. In poctry the communion of heart with 
heart is not so important as his practice would suggest he 
believes. Poetry is something more difficult than that ; 
but he always writes as one who knows that its true subject- 
matter lies on the surface of consciousness or near it, where 
lie also the obvious things which make life happy or tragic ; 
and all precious things he touches with a beautiful reverence, 
if not always with an artist’s finger. 
DesMoND MacCartuy. 


THE PROFANE AMATEUR 
AT THE OPERA 


r I NHE British National Opera Company produced 
five grand operas in its opening week at Covent 
Garden, and two of them were Parsifal and Tristan. 
This was a wonderful feat for an enterprise new to London, 
To produce even a single play, without music, amounts 
to a miracle, as anybody knows who has a practical acquaint- 


ance with the stage. To produce any opera is a hundred 
times as difficult as to produce any play. To produce 
five operas in five nights is just about equivalent to the 
whole producing work of all the rest of the West End 
theatres in six months. The labour of the stage-managers 
alone surpasses the imagination. They probably die off 
in dozens, but as the names of these martyrs are never 
advertised nobody minds much. 

On the Wagner nights, which I attended, the audiences 
were very large and their behaviour was very good. One 
reason for the excellence of the behaviour was doubtless 
the fact that as the enterprise has—thank God !—cut 
itself off from the ridiculous and fatal patronage of fashion- 
able, photographed notorieties, the boxes were fairly empty. 
Empty boxes are regrettable, but for myself, as a member 
of the paying public, I prefer them to boxes occupied 
by chattering, restless ladies who understand frocks better 
than decency and jewels better than manners. The 
audiences were artistic and earnest, with a dash of high- 
browism. Ah! If artistic, earnest, and high-browed 
women only knew how to dress ...! But they don’t, 
and it is a pity. There were not ten frocks at Covent 
Garden that would have passed muster at the Embassy 
Club. You can’t have everything. Nevertheless, you 
ought to want everything. 

You had quite a lot at Covent Garden last week. The 
chief thing I personally took away was the conviction that 
a democratic troupe actuated by courage and common 
sense had gathered together the lamentable ruins of a 
vast undertaking and had re-created them into an organ- 
isation at once dignified, coherent and successful. The 
performances, though suffering from our common imper- 
fections, were certainly better than the Covent Garden 
average, and in some respects far better than many per- 
fermances that I can remember in the legendary pre-war 
grand seasons, and incomparably better than nine per- 
formances out of ten at the Paris Opéra. 

I was talking critically to a member of the committee, 
who asserted that the management would welcome criticism. 
This I denied, never yet having met any member of the 
theatrical profession who had honestly the slightest use 
for straight, serious criticism. However, trusting to the 
good faith of the distinguished member, I will here give 
frankly the views of a profane and uninstructed person 
not merely about the performances but about Wagner. 
Thirty years ago, when I used to sit almost by myself in 
the upper circles of Wagnerian opera, I would have assass- 
inated anybody who uttered a word against Wagner. 
Such youths as I was probably exist to-day. My wili 
is made, and I am ready. 

Parsifal is a bad opera. The foundation of an opera 
is the libretto, and not millions of semiquavers of fine 
music will make a good opera out of a bad libretto. The 
libretto of Parsifal is bad. The story is poor, and there 
isn’t enough story. It is unconvincing on its own plane. 
It is clumsy. Some of the most important parts of it 
are narrated instead of being enacted. And the narrations 
themselves are unconvincing, because they are addressed 
to people who obviously must have been familiar with 
the facts. They remind one of such speeches in bad plays 
as: ‘“ Your dear mother who died ten years ago of typhoid 
in this very room —.” And they are ineffably tedious. 
Gurnemanz is perhaps the most boring réle ever written 
by a genius. Further, the libretto is pretentious. Wagner 
wanted to beat the Gospels, and deservedly failed, from 
lack of inspiration. I admire nerve, but not impudence, 
and the feet-washing and feet-drying scene between Kundry 
and Parsifal is senile impudence. 

A friend of mine said to me: 
opera out of a mass.” 

So he did. The chapel scene is very effective theatri- 
cally, but it is effective only through an association of 
ideas; it is a stage-exploitation of centuries of religious 
feeling. Having got this effect in the first act, Wagner 


*“* He tried to make an 
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might have shown the wit to leave it alone. But, no. 
He could not resist imitating himself at the end of the 
opera. How one shakes with resentful apprehension 
when the holy casket is funereally borne forward by the 
acolyte for the second time! 

Klingsor is about as authentic as a Chinese juggler at 
a music-hall, and the short magic castle scene serves no 
real purpose in the story; it simply shows that Wagner 
had not repented the absurdity which he earlier committed 
in creating Erda. Nor is the music, save here and there 
in some glorious passages, a great deal better than the 
libretto. Lots of it is inflated tushery. I have always 
thought so, and now I think so more than ever. There 
were moments, there were quarters of an hour, when I 
was so excruciated by the show that had I been a soprano 
I should have screamed. My poor Gurnemanz, I dreadfully 
sympathised with you, babbling in the middle register 
your endless banalities. 

All this is naught against the British National Opera 
Company, whose production was somewhat better than the 
last Covent Garden production of Parsifal, through much 
of which by the mercy of heaven I was permitted to sleep. 
But the later production was not strikingly better. It 
was not at all inspired. The chapel “set” was the old 
one, and the garden “set” nearly as bad as the old one. 
The strident colours of the garden scene would have brought 
the house down at the Palladium. The costumes of the 
maidens (who sang lovely music admirably—most admirably) 
were like nothing on earth. The entrance of Kundry, 
dressed like a Byzantine empress, perched on a rolling 
verdurous sofa that rolled to and fro at every touch from 
her or Parsifal, was the absolute ne plus ultra of bathos. 
Such matters are not details. They are of immense im- 
portance. Nor have I mentioned, nor will I mention, the 
worst of them. 

We were asked not to applaud. Well, I didn’t. Yet at 
the end I would have applauded the good in the performance 
had I not been shoo’d down by the faithful. Why should 
I not applaud Parsifal if I may applaud Fidelio and Don Juan 
and Tristan? To the statement that Parsifal is a “ sacred 
festival drama ” my answer is, Fiddlesticks. It is a mediocre 
opera, spuriously raised into a super-opera by Wagner's 
dodge of confining it for so many years to Bayreuth, that 
Mecca of musical high-brows and snobs. I think that the 
British National Opera Company has lacked humour here, 
also a knowledge of human nature. And let me mention 
that on the programme there is a “special notice,” applying 
to all performances of the season earnestly requesting all 
persons to be “in their seats at least ten minutes before 
the commencement of each act.”” And such hard seats, too ! 
I am a devotee of opera and have already supported the 
B.N.O.C. to the extent of some twelve pounds of toiled-for 
money, but I go to opera for artistic emotions, not to do 
penance. 

Tristan is a very different matter from Parsifal. The 
story is a great story, and admirably plotted out. It is of 
such heroic proportions and style that the heroic physical 
presences which nearly always go with fine dramatic 
singing seem somehow to fit it and even to set it off. The 
moments of tedium are rare. The music is sublime, and as 
decade after decade vanishes backward it grows in sublimity. 
Indeed, Tristan has no fault save that it is an hour too 
long for human physique. Except Rheingold, all Wagner’s 
operas are an hour too long—and some of them an hour 
and a-half too long. The weary Titan made a point of 
wearying others. He did it on purpose. His original idea 
was to tell the story of Siegfried in one opera of about four 
hours. But he soon saw that such brevity would never do 
and, having expanded the tale into four operas, was so 
reluctant to bring the last to a close that he managed to 
turn it into a calamity. After The Twilight of the Gods 
the spectator leaves the theatre a broken mortal, humbly 
acknowledging in the composer a destroyer. 

Friday night with Tristan was emphatically a night ! 


Eugene Goossens demonstrated throughout the difference 
between conducting opera and wielding a baton. The 
singers did not begin too well, but they were soon rallied 
into real distinction and they ended grandly. Parsifal 
and the performance of Parsifal were wiped off the map. 
The production of Tristan, however, left me desiring some- 
thing else. The scenery was new to London, specially 
designed by Mr. Oliver Bernard. I thank Mr. Bernard for 
having got away from the eternal Wagnerian green. I 
admit that he tried to smash an exacerbating convention 
and almost did smash it. But I do not think that he 
achieved anything more valuable. In certain minor details 
the ship did suggest a ship. The after-cabin, for example, 
appeared to have port-holes. But in its main contours the 
ship did not suggest a ship; it did not suggest anything, 
unless possibly the internal decorations of a German liner, 
and the incredible craft was continuously sailing straight 
out of a back-cloth as solid as the side of a house. The 
colouring was, to my taste, extremely offensive. I prefer 
the old Wagnerian ship. 

In the garden scene of Tristan Mr. Bernard employed 
black curtains, but upon what system or with what aim I 
could not discover. I can conceive Gordon Craig or Lovat 
Fraser making an unrealistic and yet satisfying garden 
out of black curtains. But neither of these artists would 
have mixed up a new and daring convention with Royal 
Academy realism as Mr. Bernard does. On the right you 
had a range of black curtains, and against the foremost 
curtain a huge blossoming bush, of which Tristan in the 
intervals of caressing Isolda might have picked off every 
blossom. On the left you had masonry of which the 
marvellous mortar was rendered with a _ conscientious 
realism that Frith would have envied. And so on. The 
total result, overlighted as it was, like all the scenes, deafened 
and maddened the eye, and instead of listening to the music 
you listened to the scenery or peered vainly into the mysteri- 
ous psychology of Mr. Bernard. Not that I am unsym- 
pathetic to Mr. Bernard’s intentions. I am not. Only 
he is an enigma to me. And in especial I failed to under- 
stand why, if he had the slightest control over the super- 
lative switchboard of the theatre, he sometimes permitted 
his shadows to slant towards, and not away from, the 
source of light. 

In other respects also the production showed a baffling 
mixture of realism and outworn convention. The sailor's 
song sounded almost exactly as it would have sounded at 
sea ; so much so that you couldn’t catch a word of it. But 
a little later on we had Brangaena listening to the thunderous 
vocalisations of Tristan and Kurwenal (whose every 
syllable could be heard in the farthest gallery of Covent 
Garden) and Isolda sitting within a few feet of her; and 
then Isolda asking Brangaena what the man had said! 
It is this kind of effect, so easily avoidable, that shatters 
illusion and impairs the persuasiveness of even the greatest 
music. Similarly, in the garden scene the wondrous distant 
phrases of watchful Brangaena were precisely as clear and 
loud as the passionate accents of Isolda and Tristan. 

While eagerly granting all the acute difficulties and all 
the positive achievement of the new enterprise, I do insist 
once more that the matters upon which I have animadverted 
are not unimportant details. I do insist that in their 
untruth and ugliness they militate grievously against the 
conveyance of truth and beauty which the composer not 
quite unreasonably hoped to attain. What the B.N.O.C. 
needs is an expert stage-director equally versed in all the 
arts (except music) which are brought into play. If such 
a man had only half the exquisite sense of beauty which 
Eugene Goossens shows in rendering the orchestral music, 
opera at Covent Garden would develop instantly into a 
new phenomenon. And, finally, I reiterate my admiring 
sympathy with the young and delicate plant, the B.N.O.C. 
If I have criticised I was encouraged to criticise. More- 
over, if I didn’t admire I wouldn’t criticise. 

ARNOLD BENNETT. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


AX’S” one weak spot? He is armed cap-a-pie 
against criticism—you will admit that. His 
discretion is perfect, his execution a homage to 

art, and it is precisely this discretion which makes me 

interested in finding his weak spot. What perversity other- 
wise to single that out for comment! For there is no 
living writer whose signature promises as certainly fine 
entertainment, pleasures esthetic and reflective, also blessedly 
within reach of our everyday moods. “ Max” is so acces- 

sible. There is no need to be standing tiptoe, on even a 

little hill, to see his view, or to stretch an arm to gather 

his fruit : 
The nectarine and curious peach 
Into our hands themselves do reach. 

You may have opened “ Max” in a frame of mind most 
unpropitious for approaching anything not written merely 
to amuse, yet presently the idea of proceeding to read the 
greater literary masterpieces daunts you less. You begin to 
believe again you really could read them. Your limp imagi- 
nation recovers its appetite for literature, sits up and says, 
perhaps with something of an invalid’s pride, smiling from 
the pillow, “I think I could take a little Milton.” I put 
him right up at the top of contemporary essayists. Essays 
by Belloc, and by Chesterton, are often like gusts of wind 
blowing off the hills of poetry, but my kite will not always 
fly in that wind ; it is liable to flag, to slant, to drop. In 
the hands of “ Max ” I know it will at least be lifted from 
the ground, and sail for a little while, pulling gently, with 
scraps of criticism, newspaper cuttings, and comments on 
manners attached to its tail, against a background of serene 
and familiar contemplation. 

* * * 


“ 


It is the business of the essayist to find for us the incon- 
spicuous door which leads from the thoroughfare of common 
interests into the garden of fancy and philosophy. The 
essayist does not stop there; he opens and peeps in, and 
then—resumes his walk with us along the pavement, as 
though we had been nowhere in particular together. Different 
he from the poet who, with his rhymes, rhythms and extra- 
ordinary devices, so peremptorily bids us put off our ordinary 
moods if we are to accompany him, and against whom 
consequently we feel no little resentment should he after- 
wards neither astound nor delight us. I know no progression 
in contemporary literature more deftly managed than that 
from the child’s sand-house in Something Defeasible to the 
revolutionary spirit, or anything in sentiment more deli- 
cately touched than the scene upon the beach of Elysium 
at the end of No. 2 The Pines, on which, though still de- 
scribed by one alert to seize the grotesque, there lies, just 
for a moment perceptible, the misty, glittering peace of 
paradise. But I am wandering from my subject. ; 
I did not sit down to praise, but to lay my finger on a little 
spot in the impeccable. 

* * * 


To be whimsical you must first be exceptionally sensible 
and fair-minded; to be personal in the essay you must 
be detached. “‘Max” is pre-eminently sensible, fair, 
detached. His confessions to frailties of preference and 
humble distresses—he can well afford them. Better than 
you or I, reader, he knows, and to a nicety, how much, 
how little, he owns to by confessing them, and how safe 
he still remains. Does he ever betray what he does not 
mean to? That in so conscious an artist would be a weak 
spot. I think I have discovered it. He has an uncon- 
scious bias against great men. It is a slight bias, but I 
think it is there. Almost indistinguishable from that 
exquisite discretion which, by setting strict limits to his 
scope, often makes the significance of his work much wider 


than its theme ; still it is distinguishable from it. I suspect 
him of being glad to catch them at a disadvantage. It 
may be no more than the caricaturist’s impulse—and they 
say that no one can be a really good caricaturist without a 
bump of reverence—but I think I detect, when he has 
succeeded—a certain relief, a cosy joy—at the weight of 
obligatory admiration having been slightly lifted. My 
evidence ?_ I can only collect a few straws, and of course 
I must claim that it is straws after all which show the way 
the wind blows. 
* * * 


I remember in his essay on Hosts and Guests there is a 
reference to Dante : 


We have yet to glance at those two extremes between which the 
mean is good guest-ship. Far to the right of the good guest, we 
descry the parasite ; far to the left, the churl again. Not the same 
churl, perhaps, We do not know that Corin’s master was ever 
sampled as a guest. I am inclined to call yonder speck Dante 
—Dante Alighieri, of whom we do know that he received during 
his exile much hospitality from many hosts and repaid them by 
writing how bitter was the bread in their houses, and how steep the 
stairs were. To think of dour Dante as a guest is less dispiriting only 
than to think what he would have been as a host had it ever occurred 
to him to entertain any one or anything except a deep regard for 
Beatrice ; and one turns with positive relief to have a glimpse of 
the parasite—Mr. Smurge, I presume, ‘“ whose gratitude was as 
boundless as his appetite, and his presence as unsought as it ap- 
peared to be inevitable.” 


Then there is, of course, the delightful essay on Goethe 
and the painter Tischbein. “* Max” does more than win 
our sympathies for the light, obsequious, jolly, little man ; 
it is almost impossible, after reading, not to nourish distrust 
and dislike of the great one. The essay is called Quia 
Imperfectum ; he confesses to the attraction the unfinished 
has for him. (Tischbein’s portrait of Goethe was unfinished). 


‘Had the revolving chair at Gad’s Hill become empty but a few 
weeks later than it did, or had Samuel Taylor Coleridge in the act 
of setting down his dream about the Eastern potentate noi been 
interrupted by ‘‘a person on business from Porlock,” and so lost 
the thread of the thing for ever, from two what delightful glades 
for roaming in would our fancy be excluded! ... For sheer 
creativeness, no human artist, I take it, has a higher repute than 
Michael Angelo; none perhaps has a repute so high. But what 
if Michael Angelo had been a little more persevering ? All those 
years he spent in the process of just a-going to begin Pope Julius’s 
tomb, and again, all those blank spaces for his pictures and bare 
pedestals for his statues in the Baptistery of San Lorenzo—ought 
we to regret them quite so passionately as we do? His patrons 
were apt to think him an impossible person to deal with. But 
I suspect there may have been a certain high cunning in what 
appeared to be a mere lovable fault of temperament. When Michael 
Angelo actually did bring a thing off, the result was not always 
more than magnificent. His David is magnificent, but it is not 
David. One is duly awed, but to see the master at his best, back 
one goes to the Accademia to that marvellous bleak Baptistery 
which he left that we should see, in the mind’s eye, just that very 
best. 

* * * 


These quotations would very probably fail to convince 
twelve good men and true that the flaw in Max’s admirable 
balance is an unconscious bias against great men; and 
if one of them had a sense of humour he would think it was 
my failure of humour in me which made me draw any such 
conclusion. But he would have to take me aside and talk 
to me before he convinced me. I think it is there, and 
that the obverse of Max’s delight in the “ imperfect” is 
a subtle hostility to the great. 


* * * 


Plato has said that “ ’twas to no purpose for a sober- 
minded man to knock at the door of poesy,” and he might 
have added of other high matters of doing or making. 
‘“‘Max” is eminently a sober-minded man; yet he does 
occasionally knock at that door. But he is careful to do 
so half in fun. In Zuleika Dobson he did so; and lately 
he has approached it with less precaution. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED (“P.R.H.A.”) 


(Registered 1896, under the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893.) 


170 LICENSED INNS. THE PIONEER OF PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, December 3ist, 1921: 


106,786 SHARES of £1 each, fully paid - - - £106,786 
4 per Cent. LOAN STOCK -_ =- - . - - 20,610 
5 per Cent. LOAN STOCK - - - - - - 1,380 
6 per Cent. LOAN STOCK - - - : - - 30,156 


Total Capital - - - - - £158,932 


7} PER CENT. DIVIDENDS (maximum now allowed by the rules) have been paid yearly since 1920 inclusive. 
Reserves, £52,000. Previous Maximum, 5 per Cent., paid regularly since 1899. 
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PRESIDENT : SECRETARY AND OFFICES: 
ede —--y -- *: +~~ qlee *REGINALD CRIPPS, ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 REGENT STREET, W.1 
Telegraph—* Healthsome, Piccy, London.” Telephone—1448-1449 Gerrard. 








VICE-PRESIDENTS : 
EMINENCE CARDINAL | THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF 
BOURNE. SHAFTESBURY, K.P. GENERAL MANAGER : 
THE RT. HON. LORD KINNAIRD, | HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BARRY HOLDERNESS, M.B.E. 
K.T. RUTLAND, K.G. 
THE LORD ' BISHOP OF WIN- Con, SIR EDWARD WARD, Baar., BANKERS: 
COUNCIL: BANK OF LIVERPOOL AND MARTIN’S, LTD., 43 Charing Cross, S.W. 
*C. R. SEYMOUR, Esq. (Chairman, Executive Committee). 
C. R. W. ADEANE, Esg., CB. W. CECIL HARRIS, Eso. SOLICITORS : 
*CAPT. B. W. BENTINCK. carr a} TOR, MORDAUNT. MESSRS. WONTNER & SONS, 40 Bedford Row, W.C. 
*A. BRISCO, Eso. *LT.-COL. SI ; y 
H. F. CAVENDISH, Eso. LT. Col. SIR ALFRED WELBY, AUDITORS: 
C. M. CHAPMAN, Esg. | J. V. WHEELER, Eso. MESSRS. W. F. WISEMAN and F. G. VAN DE LINDE (Chartered Accountants 
E. lL. SOMERS COCKS, Eso. CAPT. B. A. WOODD. of GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 4 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 


*Member of Executive Committee. 





APPLICATIONS are now invited for 


25,000 SHARES of £1 each, fully paid 
£25,000 6 per Cent. LOAN STOCK 


im order to add to the number of Reformed PUBLIC HOUSES under management. 

, SHARES.—/1 each, payable in full, transferable, but not withdrawable. Maximum holding, 200; maximum Dividend, 7} per cent. ; 
Dividend declared yearly. 
. . LOAN STOCK.--Any amount from {1 upwards. Interest, 6 per cent. per annum, payable July rst, January rst. Loan Stock 
is transferable, and the Association can redeem at par at January rst in any year by giving a year’s notice; but Stock is not withdrawable. 

OBJ ECTS.—The People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., was registered 1896, to manage Licensed Houses on Reformed Lines. 
; gets are allowed no profit on sales of beers, wines, and spirits, and thus have no inducement to push the sale, but have a substantial 
interest in the sale of food and non-intoxicants. The houses are, in fact, REFRESHMENT HOUSES, and not mere drinking-bars. 
Houses are held under H.M. the King, Office of Woods, First Garden City, Southampton Corporation, etc. 

_ Managers are carefully chosen and the houses regularly inspected. The houses are free from “tie” to brewers. The Inns are 
chiefly for the professional and working classes—first-class hotels are outside the scheme. Every house has a tea-room distinct from 
bar, and most have tea-gardens. 

GROWTH OF THE “ P.R.H.A.”—There was one Inn under management in 1897—now there are 170, ranging from Yorkshire 
to Cornwall. The subscribed Capital, originally a few hundreds, is now £158,932. Reserves, £52,000. For further particulars and 
balance-sheet ask for the pm Report. 
tt; Maximum Dividend paid yearly (1899-1919 inclusive), 5 per cent.; then raised to 7} per cent., which has also been paid regularly. 

N.B.—Not more than 200 Shares may be held by one person. No limit for Loan Stock. 


A PRACTICAL REFORM TESTED FOR 25 YEARS. 


TO THE COUNCIL OF FORMS OF APPLICATION. 


THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





. Dake 220000 we cccccce S9GR Bale an 00 00 00 00 00 00 9008 1922. 
» the undersigned, hereby apply for .................. Shares of £1 each, I, the undersigned, hereby apply for £ .........+...+++-. Six per Cemts 
fully paid, in the above-named Assocation, in rcapect of which T enclose 4a ordet Leen Steck in the shoveaamed tion in respect of which I enclose an order 
kt epee tree and I agree to accept the Shares in om my bankers for { .......eeeeeeeeees 
with the rules of the Association, and to be bound thereby. 
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Cheques to be made payable to the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd., and crossed “‘ Bank of Liverpool & Martins, Ltd.” 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Figures of Earth. By James Brancu Canett. John Lane. 
8s. 6d. 

The Lonely Unicorn. By Atec WavucGu. Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d. 

Mortal Coils. By Atpovus Hvuxiry. Chatto and Windus. 
6s 


The priceless advantage of youth is its faculty for disinterested 
interest. In one’s young days one need never be bored on a 
railway journey, for if there is nothing new on one’s own line of 
country on the bookstall one can buy the Feathered World or the 
Woodworker and find pleasure in travelling over the hitherto 
unexplored field of the other fellow’s technique. At that time 
it is interesting to meet anybody new, and other people’s secrets 
seem fascinating. When one is young one actually suffers from 
a sense of frustration because one is unable to penetrate the 
mysteries of Freemasonry. In adult life how one would sidle 
to the door if anyone threatened to revealthem! It isa delightful 
attribute this. It is tantamount to offering the universe the hos- 
pitality of one’s mind. Even the artist dare not preserve it in 
its integrity, for, though he does not let it die into indifference as 
ordinary people do, it becomes selective. But when one does find 
it in a book, although its existence there proves that here is 
something less than a work of art, it has extraordinary charm. 
That charm belongs, in very different forms and degrees, to 
Figures of Earth and The Lonely Unicorn and Mortal Coils. 

It is odd that this attribute should be found most markedly 
in Figures of Earth, for Mr. James Branch Cabell is not a young 
author so far as years and experience go. But indeed he seems 
always as if, locked into the compartment of his youth, he had 
been shunted into a siding and had been too shy, and perhaps 
too slyly amused, ever to take any steps to get released and 
continue on his journey towards maturity. The ideas behind 
this allegory, like the ideas behind Jurgen, are fit furniture for 
the head of a boy of seventeen. A beardless cynicism, aspiration 
towards and not result of experience, predominates. The figure 
of Sesphra of the Dreams, the beautiful yet limping pagan boy, 
whose heart is twisted like his foot, is an adolescent invention. 
But that other youthful quality of giving unstinted interest to 
everything that turns up makes this quite an entrancing book. 
It is the story of the life of a creative artist, his glorious uprising 
and his fretful decline under the responsibilities his instincts 
bring upon him, and it is told under the guise of a medieval 
chronicle concerning the, doings of one Dom Manuel, liege-lord 
of Poictesme. So far as its hidden meaning goes it is negligible, 
but as a yarn it is superb. This astonishing faculty of interest 
makes the author lavish rich embroideries of incident so that every 
page (as they used to say of grandmother’s silk gown) can stand 
by itself. There is that beautiful episode at the beginning where, 
at the base of the grey mountains, Manuel and his plain, dark yet 
beloved Niafer meet Death mounted on a white horse and leading 
a black horse saddled for another rider, under the autumn- 
stained maple leaves. There is the magical evocation of Queen 
Freydis under the full moon on the old altar of Vel-Tyno. “Ina 
while you saw the shadowings in the moon’s radiancy begin to 
waver and move: later they passed from the moon’s face like 
little clouds, and the moon was naked of markings. This was a 
token that the Moon-Children had gone to the well from which 
once a month they fetch water, and that for an hour the moon 
would be void and powerless.” ‘There is the house of the sor- 
ceress, an admirable place for a quiet visit, if one did not mind 
catching the night porter turning into an orange-coloured rat 
at the moment of sunrise, and creeping into the wainscoting, or 
when one walked in the grounds coming on “a red cow who was 
sitting up on her haunches, intently reading a largish book bound 
in green leather.”” There is the magic creation of Manuel’s 
allies in his war against Poictesme, who came with such strange 
attributes as four hands and white tusks and on such strange 
steeds as a monstrous sleek tortoiseshell cat, and who were 
hastily put together by wizards of such oddments as a flute and 
a palmbranch, a ball of bright feathers, salt and a young crocodile. 
There is as blemish an abundance of delicately indelicate jokes, 
which would be more amusing if one did not feel that Mr. Cabell 
was making them as a protest against American Puritanism. 
Instead of the flight of nymphs and satyrs the mind seems to 
catch a glimpse of a spectacled firmness saying to itself : 

But at my back I always hear 

Anthony Comstock hurrying near, 
and resolving with the help of God to act as an obstruction. 
Nevertheless Mr. Cabell’s faculty for interest has made this on 
the whole an amazingly unimpeded flow of coloured and delightful 
nonsense. 


Mr. Waugh’s faculty of interest gives The Lonely Unicorn its 
chief claim on the attention, for he is so intent on everything 
he describes, whether it be a school row, or a cricket-match, or 
the efforts of a young man at a restaurant to pick up a young 
lady of whose status he is not quite certain, that even if one 
opens the book quite casually one has to read on to the 
end of the episode. The novel has, moreover, quite an 
interesting subject in the development of a young cad, a genial 
yet icy-hearted creature, to whom honour and obligation seem 
like the brightly-coloured bricks with which children play, who 
gets on in business by tricks and shifts, who jilts a faithful 
lover for a girl half of whose charm is that she is supremely 
congruous with material prosperity, and while he is deep in this 
second wooing makes tentative and self-deceiving approaches 
towards the woman whom he has selected for his first infidelity. 
It is quite a convincing and a marvellously sustained study of 
the type, actually of a moral imbecile who manages to conceal 
that fact thanks to wsthetic perceptions, which show him how 
much more agreeably life goes if one conforms to common 
standards. This is the first piece of work in which Mr. Waugh 
has shown any literary aptitude whatsoever, but now he has 
got going he shows that he has quite a considerable power 
for the painstaking record of character. He has, however, two 
handicaps. One is his obstinate fixation in adolescence. It is 
quite plain that to him the most interesting and important 
part of the book is the account of Roland’s last terms at school. 
Adult life seems to him relatively insignificant and a little dis- 
gusting. In this book, as in one of the stories in Pleasure, there 
is a curious presumption that parents are in the habit of forcing 
their sons into matrimonial engagements as soon as, or even 
before, they have left school. This idea is so obviously not 
founded on fact that one can only take it as a symbol of Mr. 
Waugh’s exasperated sense of the burdens brought by maturity. 
It will not be easy for a writer with so curious an obsession to 
attain to a serene and detached view of life. Mr. Waugh’s 
other handicap is that he is indifferent to beauty. His title 
is taken from that exquisite ironic legend, Mr. Norman Douglas’s 
They Went ; the wicked princess of that drowsy, “ afternoonish ” 
city by the sea, belonged, as she was told by the limping stranger 
who took her in the end to “ the place where there are no rainbows,” 
to tne order ot “lonely unicorns.’”’ These, one understood, 
were the solitary souls who move without affections and without 
remorse in the pursuit of beauty. One wonders both why Mr. 
Waugh applies the term to a slightly dishonest partner in a 
varnish firm, and how anybody who can appreciate Mr. Douglas’s 
beautiful writing can possibly write a book which is full of 
this sort of thing : 

Gerald was not arriving till the afternoon, and the morning passed 
slowly for Roland. He walked from Kennington over Westminster 
Bridge and along the Embankment to Charing Cross ; he strolled 
down the Strand, looking into the shop windows and wondering 
whether he was hungry enough to have his lunch. He decided he 
was not and continued his walk, but boredom made him reconsider 
his decision, and he found himself unable to pass a small Italian 
restaurant at the beginning of Fleet Street ; and as he had a long 
time, with nothing to do in it, he ordered a heavy lunch. When 
the waiter presented him with his bill he had become fretfully 
irritable—the usual penalty of over-eating. 

Reading much of this sort of thing is like getting lost in the 
corridors of a tube station. This is as queer a talent as Mr. 
Cabell’s, as frustrated and neurotic, but the doggedness and 
consistency it has put into this study of Roland promises that 
it may come to an equally successful triumph over its deficiencies. 

In Mr. Aldous Huxley’s present productions we are witnessing, 
of course, the youth of an artist. Mortal Coils is an immense 
advance on Crome Yellow, though many of the stories in this 
volume reveal that Mr. Huxley is passing through a transition 
stage, and that he has not yet wholly replaced the undiscriminat- 
ing interest of youth by the selective interest of the artist. In 
two of these stories he has chosen subjects which are of no use 
to him as an artist because they entertain him so much, and he 
cannot yet bear to pass by anything that entertains. In The 
Tillotson Banquet he has said to himself, ‘* What fun it would be 
if one could dig out one of those Victorian painters that used to 
paint those vast subject pictures Belshazzar’s Feast or Fanny 
Kemble as Belvidera in ‘Venice Preserved’—not impossible 
either, for it’s not so long ago. I must do that in a short story.” 
He lavishes a great deal of wit and feeling on the circumstances 
of the recall, but he has had no vision of it. The story is quite 
pointless. So, too, in Nuns at Luncheon he becomes infatuated 
with the tale of a nursing nun who is seduced by a convict patient, 
who gets her to help him to escape and then abandons her in 
a forest, after having stolen her false teeth so that he can sell 
them and get funds for a fresh start. Mr. Huxley has not the 
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THE CAUSE OF ALL CURSES. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


to the halcyon days of yore, before the world’s political 

Humpty Dumptys sat on their European walls, the 
Income Tax demand merely caused an impatient, though 
contemptuous shrug at the more or less peaceful breakfast 
table. yan it unloosens a fury so hectic that it fosters 
mental apoplexy, ruins one financial physique, creates 
cancerous thoughts, evolves new immoralities, and inspires 
an obscenity of language that would shock the most licentious 
poet of the Restoration period. 


In the far-off days, before we won the “ war to end wars" and national 
solvency, the peaceable West-End citizen seldom troubled to enquire the 
price of his clothes. Now, prices have become a question of vital im- 
portance. 


At dinner recently an American guest interrupted an asparagus finesse 
by asking: “ When will the price of lounge suits be brought down to the 

e-war level?" My reply was immediate: “‘ When the National Debt 
is reduced from seven thousand odd millions to the pre-war seven hundred 
odd millions, and when the Governmental expenditure is reduced from 
£1,19%,427,877 (1921-22) to the pre-war expenditure of {197,492,969 
(1913-14). 

Every boy and girl in their teens at school, all those of the new and virile 
generation, should study politics and economics in self-defence. The 
politics and economics of the past have been the root of most of the 
world’s evils. It is because of the politico-economical ignorance and 
oy of the majority that the politicians find it so easy to beguile by 
stupid parrot cries and impose taxation to its breaking-point. 


Politics not only affect personal liberty, they affect the price of every 
single commodity essential to life. Observe the taxation, direct and 
indirect, on everything. Therefore, nauseating as it may be—and savour- 
ing as it does of the vivisection of rats—everyone should study present 
politics in order todemand that they be cleansed, and in order that we 
may compel economy in political circles. 

. 7 . > 7 *. > - 


So far as the prices of this House are concerned, it is utterly impossible 
to make them less. They are reduced to a margin of profit as bare as the 
clothing of the ladies of the Boccaccian “ Decameron Nights.” Lounge 
Suits from {y ys. Dinner Suits from {14 148. Dress Suits from {16 16s. 
Overcoats from {7 7s. Riding Breeches from {4 4s. 
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As goodas ever 


If You have a favourite old 
Suit /et Eastman’s send for it 
to-day. They will remove 
all spots, stains and creases, 
tailor-press and re-shape it, and 
return it home, securely packed, 
ready for immediate wear. 


Address of nearest Branch sent 
on request. 
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Prominent Motor Journalists 


See SHELL Tested 


A number of prominent motoring journalists have visited 
the Engine-Testing Laboratory where “ Shell "’ Motor Spirit 
is tested, and have personally observed tests of ‘Shell ”’ 
Spirit. Extracts from their articles, which have been pub- 
lished in full elsewhere, will be given in our announcements, 
and will be found to constitute the most remarkable 
proof of the superiority of “ Shell” Spirit ever published. 


3. Mr. W. H. BERRY: 


. . « I went down to Shoreham last week to see the 
most elaborate, scientific and costly petrol testing 
plant in the country . . . I could hardly believe that 
different fuels could give such different results... 
The Shell Company are fortunate in owning 
wells that give petrols containing a big per- 
centage of natural benzol. . . . Nowadays the 
‘Shell’ people use their richest benzol fuels to im- 
prove their other poorer American fuels, which are 
more or less high-grade petrols, and can so produce 
a standardised blend that shows, by comparison, a 
lead of about 20 per cent. in power and economy, in 
the variable compression testing engine at the ex- 
perimental plant at Shoreham.—Evening Standard. 


SHELL 


Nature’s Mixture of Petrol and Benzol 


SHELL-MEX Lrp. 
Shell Corner, Kingsway, W.C.2 
Write for Leafid, “IN THE TEST-HOUSE.” 
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faintest idea of what emotional effect he means to produce by 
the story, and to conceal his uncertainty he fakes an elaborate 
framework, attractive in itself, which dazzles and conceals till 
the very end the sad fact that this too, artistically speaking, is 
quite pointless. But in two stories Mr. Huxley shows himself 
to be an artist. Green Tunnels, is a lovely picture of youth’s 
hopes and the substitute, perhaps not so disappointing as seems 
at the first glance, that life offers them. Barbara wept because 
the mysterious and beautiful invocation scored on the sand 
had not been a message, as she had happily believed, written 
to her by the handsome Marchese because he desired her beauty. 
It had been written to the world by the confused and goggling 
old Mr. Topes out of his gratitude for its beauty. The one 
solution of the mystery is, perhaps, not so much less wonderful 
than the other, nevertheless Barbara wept. Weeping, she is a 
lovely thing. And The Gioconda Smile is an even more astonish- 
ing performance. It is to begin with an extraordinarily dex- 
terously told murder story, and it also contains a picture of a 
sensualist which is a masterpiece. We perceive him in his 
night of unrest when he remembers Milton and the stars, and is 
appalled by his littleness under the majesty of the darkness ; 
in the sunny morning when he receives his letter from his mistress, 
and all is happy, hungry weakness again; and we perceive his 
slow destruction by the adoring old maid at whose Florentine 
photographs he has giggled. The passage in which Mr. Huxley 
tells it is exquisite : 

Miss Spence was not at all well. She had found her public appear- 
ances in the witness-box very trying, and when it was all over she 
had something that was very nearly a breakdown. She slept 
badly and suffered from nervous indigestion. Dr. Libbard used 
to call every other day. She talked to him a great deal—mostly 
about the Hutton case. . . . Her moral indignation was always on 
the boil. Wasn’t it appalling to think that one had had a murderer 
in one’s house ? Wasn't it extraordinary that one could have been 
for so long mistaken about the man’s character ? (But she had 
had an inkling from the first.) And then the girl he had gone off 
with—so low class, so little better than a prostitute. The news 
that the second Mrs. Hutton was expecting a baby. The post- 
humous child of a condemned and executed criminal revolted her ; 
the thing was shocking—an obscenity. Dr. Libbard answered her 
gently and vaguely, and prescribed bromide. 

One morning he interrupted her in the midst of her customary 
tirade. “By the way,” he said in his soft, melancholy voice, 
** I suppose it was really you who poisoned Mrs. Hutton ?” 

Miss Spence stared at him for two or three seconds with enormous 
eyes, and then quietly said, ““ Yes.” After that she started to cry. 

“In the coffee, I suppose ?” 

She seemed to nod assent. Dr. Libbard took out his fountain- 
pen, and in his neat meticulous caligraphy wrote out a prescription 
for a sleeping-draught. 

This, with its sudden and subtle evocation of pity, is masterly. 
Repecca WEST. 


REAL HISTORY 


Tudor Constitutional Documents, A.D. 1485-1603, with an 
Historical Commentary by J. R. TANNER, Litt.D. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 37s. 6d. 


This is an admirable book, which deserves a wider audience 
than its rather grim title is likely to attract. Primarily, of 
course, it is meant for Honours students at the University, and 
forty years’ experience has helped the author to make it 
thoroughly useful for that purpose. But it ought to go into 
other hands than those of don and undergraduate, it ought to 
reach the considerable public, which, though it may, at one time 
or another, have had to sit an examination in history, does not 
on that account regard itself as permanently absolved from any 
further interest in the subject: it ought to be read by people 
who have an appetite more robust than that which can be 
satisfied by historical novels, though not robust enough, perhaps, 
to demand the locusts and wild honey of the true researcher, or 
to suffer seriously from le soif der liinédit. For it is full of good 
things, beautifully printed, clearly introduced, deftly selected 
and most mercifully spelt. Dr. Tanner is not one of those 
Puritans who, when they quote the clear wisdom of our ancestors, 
insists on reproducing their clotted orthography, nor does he 
assume that every reader who wants to unravel the meaning of 
some picturesque archaism has £30 worth of Oxford Dictionary 
at his elbow—he provides the modern equivalent in a footnote. 
So genial, so gracious, so competent and yet so self-effacing is he 
that one is irresistibly reminded of some courteous fellow of a 
college, only too ready to spend a day taking a stranger over the 
buildings, courts and gardens of the historic old foundation in 
which he has spent his life. Only the coarsest sort of Philistine 


could refuse, once he has taken up Dr. Tanner’s book, to wander 
with him through the enchanted spaces of the sixteenth century, 

Impossible, in fact, to read more than a few pages of these 
constitutional documents without being drawn down into the 
full current of sixteenth-century life—the passionate, eager, 
venturesome, high-spirited, vociferous life of the England of 
Latimer and Sir Thomas More, of Peter Wentworth and 
Archbishop Whitgift, of Thomas Cromwell and of Essex, of 
Katherine Howard and of Mary, Queen of Scots. For no one is 
allowed within the four corners of Dr. Tanner’s book unless he or 
she has something to do or to say, some dramatic human thing 
to do or some good brave words to say. There is Dr. Henry 
Barrow, for example, with his definition of an archbishop as “ a 
monster, a miserable compound, even the second beast that is 
spoken of in the Revelation, who arose for anger and gnashed his 
teeth.” There is Sir J. Smyth, who pleads intoxication in miti- 
gation of seditious writing to Lord Burleigh, in his famous 
“* railing letter from the Tower.” “ I was not in case to lead any 
men, but rather a flock of goslings I could not tell whither. By 
all the rest of my drunken doings that afternoon and evening 
following, till I had sleep, it may be apparent to all that are not 
carried away by private passion, in what a poor estate of brain 
through excess of wine I then stood.” There is the Earl of 
Surrey, who was charged before the privy council “as well of 
eating of flesh in Lent as of a lewd and unseemly manner of 
walking in the night about the streets and breaking with stone- 
bows of certain windows,’ and whose defence, before he dis- 
appeared into the Fleet, was that observing the corrupt and 
licentious manners of the citizens and their lack of attention to 
their spiritual advisers, “‘ I went at midnight through the streets 
and shot with my cross-bow at their windows that the stones, 
passing noiseless through the air, and breaking in suddenly 
upon their guilty secrecy” might remind them of the sudden 
punishment of divine justice. There is the discreet councillor, 
who sent Thomas Thwaites to the Tower with a letter to the 
Lieutenant “in case he should stand still in denial to show of 
whom he (Thomas) had heard the things he confessed, he should 
give him a stretch or two at his discretion upon the brake.” 
There is the litigant in Cappis v. Cappis, who is alleged to have 
remarked, ‘** Where is that priest ? If I had him I would 
hew him in small gobbets to sell him at the market ere I went.” 
There is Mr. Peter Wentworth, who besought God in a notable 
speech, which he had rehearsed walking up and down in his 
garden to his wife, for two years or more before it was delivered 
“to endue her Majesty with true wisdom whereby she may 
discern faithful advice from traitorous sugared speeches, and to 
send her Majesty” (in the eighteenth year of her reign) “a 
melting, yielding heart unto sound counsel, that may not stand 
for a reason” ; after which it was small wonder that the House, 
out of a reverent regard for her Majesty’s honour, stopped his 
further proceeding before he had fully finished his remarks. 
There is that sublime sub-heading of Henry VIII.’s own draft of 
the Six Articles: “An act abolishing diversity in Opinions.” 
There is the desperate defence of Mary Stuart on trial for her life : 
“Rather would she die a thousand deaths than acknowledge 
herself a subject. Let them therefore look to their consciences 
and remember that the theatre of the whole world is much wider 
than the kingdom of England.” And there is that finest of all 
farewell speeches, the last words of Sir Thomas More to the 
judges who had ordered him to the scaffold : 

More have I not to say, my lords, but that like the blessed Apostle 

St. Paul, as we read in the Acts of the Apostle was present and con- 

senting to the death of the first martyr, St. Stephen, keeping their 

clothes, who stoned him to death, and yet they be now both twain 
holy saints in heaven and there shall continue friends together for 
ever, so I verily trust, and shall therefore most heartily pray, that 
though your lordships have been on earth my judges to condemnation, 
yet we may hereafter meet in heaven merrily together to our ever- 
lasting salvation; God preserve you all, specially my Sovereign 

Lord the King, and grant him faithful counselors. 

And as they spoke, so did they write. Read the great Puritan, 
Cartwright, on Prayer, real and formal: the Prayer that comes 
from “ piercing of the heart,” and the prayer when, “ one he 
kneeleth on his knees, and this way he looketh and that way he 
looketh, and another he kneeleth himself asleep and another 
kneeleth with such devotion that he is so far in talk that he 
forgetteth to rise till his knees ache or his talk endeth or service 
is done.” And then, “ Is this praying ?” he bursts out. “ God 
grant us to feel our lacks better than this.” And on the other 
side read Hooker on harmony, “ a thing which delighteth all ages 
and beseemeth all states : a thing as seasonable in grief or in Joy, 
as decent being added unto actions of greatest weight and 
solemnity as being used when men most sequester themselves 
from action” ; and as you thread your way along the spacious 
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A BOOK EVERY DOG-LOVER MUST READ 


EVERYBODY’S DOG BOOK 


MAJOR A. J. DAWSON 10/6 net. 


A complete guide to the care and welfare of dogs. Deals with 
every breed from “‘ Pekes” to Bloodhounds. Major Dawson is a 
very well-known authority and breeder of Wolfhounds. He wrote 
that splendid dog story, “ Finn, the Wolfhound,” and he has included 
some excellent stories in this volume. 


MONEY AND CREDIT 


C. J. MELROSE. 5/- net. 


The currency Die-Hards are attacking this clever little book. On 
the other hand, the Financier says : “ It provides an explicit and potent 
explanation of the principles governing credit and money, and will 
be found of invaluable service.” 








4th Printing Ordered. 
J. D. BERESFORD 


THE PRISONERS OF 
HARTLING 7/6 net. 


* Probably the best novel Mr. Beresford has yet written.”—EDWARD 
Suanxs in the London Mercury. 





WALTER DE LA MARE’S 


THE RETURN | z6n«. 


“A masterpiece that compels competes with Poe and Henry 
James.”"—Jamrs Doucras in the Sunday Express. 





2nd Printing 
E. V. ODLE 


THE HISTORY OF 
ALFRED RUDD ix 


“ One of the most brilliant first novels we have ever read.”—New 
Witness. 





ARCHIBALD LUCK 


PASTURES OF PLENTY 


7/6 net. 
This book is chiefly a brilliant study of the fashionable cosmopolitan 
society of St. Moritz, that wonderful Swiss village to which Everyone 
who is Anyone (at least in their own estimation) eventually 
in the eternal search for fresh expensive “‘ Pastures of Plenty.” The 
atmosphere of cynicism, artificiality, and snobbishness is wonderfully 
reproduced. Mr. Luck has studied it dispassionately, knows every 
type, and shows through the career of his heroine, whose character 
is nearly rotted in this atmosphere, though she saves herself in time, 
its curious fascination. 





S. G. MILLIN 


ADAM’S REST x 


Another clever South African novel by the author of “ Middle Class.” 





F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 


FLAPPERS AND 
PHILOSOPHERS 


7/6 net. 


“Pretty well proves that he has inherited the mantle of O. Henry.” 
—Daily Express. 





COLLINS 2s. 6d. NOVELS 
BEST VALUE ON THE MARKET. 
DANGEROUS AGES ROSE MACAULAY 

KIMONO JOHN PARIS 
MAINWARING MAURICE HEWLETT 
THE BLACK DIAMOND F. BRETT YOUNG 
THE PONSON CASE F. WILLS CROFTS 


Il 
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Just Published 


Puppet Show 
of Memory 


An Autobiography by 

MAURICE BARING. 

Demy 8vo. 215. 
The story, superbly written, of a life full of interest 
and incident—nursery, Eton, Cambridge, Paris, 
diplomacy, travel and literature. 


BOOKS & HABITS 


By LAFCADIO HEARN. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
A collection of the most representative of Mr. 
Hearn’s writings, giving the very flower of his 
profound and adventurous criticism. 





New Novels 
CA PTI VITY By Leonora Eyles. 


7s. 6d. A tale of great devotion and sacrifice, 
together with a merciless indictment and exposure 
of certain social evils. 


JADE & Other Stories 32, 


Hugh Wiley. 6s. With their atmosphere of sinister 
fascination, these stories of Chinatown have caught 
the very quintessence of the Celestial character. 


TH E CLA SH By Storm Jameson. 


7s. 6d. An amazingly outspoken book. ‘Storm 
Jameson is a new and significant force in our 
literature of to-day.”—Daily Chronicle. 


GI N GE R & CO, By G. F. Braaby, 


author of “ Dick,” “ The Chronicles of Dawnhope,” 
etc. 6s. Told with all Mr. Bradby’s charm of 
style, humour and deep sympathy with, and love 
for, Youth, this new book is the championship of 
“the boy in the street.” 


Appearing on the 18th of May 
The 


Atlantic 
Library 


Each vol.: Cr. 8¥0. 75. 6d. 

A selection of the finest and most representative 
novels of present-day America—especially the work 
of younger writers. The first two books to appear 
will be :—MOONCALTF, éy Fhyd Dell, a story of 
American Youth, and THE GIRLS, dy Edna 
Ferber, of which 50,000 copies have been sold in 
America. Miss Ferber’s work has been compared 
to the best writings of O. Henry. 
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thoroughfare of his majestic prose ask yourself whether after all, 
despite the vehemence and earnestness of Cartwright there is not 
something to be said for that, “‘ which draweth to a marvellous 
grave and sober mediocricity,” and whether it be not true that, 
“they must have hearts very dry and tough from whom the 
melody of the psalms doth not sometimes draw that wherein a 
mind religiously affected delighteth.” Not that one must forget, 
as one thrills to the solemn earnestness of either side of the 
swelling religious controversy, that Tudor England had Gallios, 
as well as prophets and martyrs. Listen to the Churchwardens’ 
book for Barton-on-Humber: “* For whipping dogs out of church, 
2s.; to Brocklebank for waking sleepers, 2s. ; to pacify Sharpe’s 
wife, 1s.” Pedestrian enough that. And even worse an entry 
from the record of an ecclesiastical court about Richardus 
Atkins, cura tus de Romford, “ detected for that he was so 
drunk the 21st of March last, being Sunday, that he could neither 
examine the youth in the catechism nor say the Evening Prayer, 
but would have said one lesson twice.” One is glad, at all events, 
that Atkins was excommunicated, though one wonders if the 
treatment was likely to be any more efficacious than that meted 
out to Augustinus Draper. Against him the common report, we 
are told, is that he ‘“ doth not acknowledge the immortality of 
the soul,” so he is ordered “* to have conferences with Mr. Bernan, 
Mr. Negus, and Mr. Dent in Leigh Church, whereby he may be 
fully persuaded of the immortality of the soul, and to certify 
under their hands of his full persuasion of the immortality of the 
soul.”” Even more uncertainty hangs over the ultimate fate of 
the famous sophister of King’s, Cambridge, who, when all the 
other fellows and scholars of the College were distinguished 
through the University for dutifully wearing surplices in chapel, 
once appeared alone without one, and on being questioned by 
the Censor, ‘‘answered modestly, laying the cause upon his 
conscience,” but was proved afterwards to have pawned his 
surplice to the cook, “‘ with whom he had run in debt for his 
belly.” 

Perhaps the reader will be surprised to discover that such is 
the raw material of sixteenth-century constitutional history as 
it is taught at Cambridge. But he must remember that this 
particular century, at all events, is, like one of its own ancient 
houses in the University in the full tide of twentieth-century 
term time, at once quaintly romantic and intensely alive. From 
the outside, it is true, a college may look half like a ruin and half 
like a museum, a thing of gargoyles and leaded lights and crumb- 
ling buttresses and pinnacles. But once across the threshold and 
through the porch, not the most hurried visitor can fail to grasp 
that it has other inmates than ghosts and mummies. Unfor- 
tunately, however, historical personages are not so articulate as 
undergraduates and buttery boys, and it is quite possible to know 
a lot of things about Tudor Constitutional History without ever 
grasping that Tudor England was inhabited by living men and 
women and not exclusively by statutes, cases, precedents and 
institutions. If you want to see a sixteenth-century building 
really alive, dine at High Table on a guest night and watch how 
everyone, from the smallest lodge-boy to the Head of the House, 
through the waiters and carvers, the chef, and the butler, the 
training-table, and all the infinite gradations of the undergraduates 
and graduate world, freshman and professor, junior fellow and 
first-year man, ambitious young bachelor and queer old pedant, 
are all of them absorbed, for the time, in some phase of the 
common life, carrying swiftly forward into the unknown future 
that long tradition, that endless activity of which the college hall 
has always been the centre and the symbol. This is, indeed, to 
have thrust at one the link between history and life. And so it 
is, too, with any book which can bring back to us the real word 
and the real deeds of the past, so that we can actually feel and see 
those little things, the quick gestures, the eager interjections, the 
natural poses of this man and that, picked out almost at random 
from among the crowd—tiny details, which are significant just 
because they are not self-conscious, and full of meaning, because 
they are not meant to mean anything. History, because it is 
part of life, is made up of these things, and a good history-book 
differs from a bad one in so far that it can give its readers eyes to 
see them. So, though a man can, and men do, dine at High 
Table and think of nothing but the dinner, no one can read Dr, 
Tanner and still find constitutional history dull. K. B. 


MICHAEL FIELD 


Michael Field. By Mary Srurcron. Harrap. 6s. 

Miss Sturgeon’s essay does nothing to explain the curious 
neglect from which “ Michael Field” suffered, after the slight 
success of their first book published in the early ‘eighties. There 
was always a small eclectic audience for their poems. Browning 
and Meredith were early admirers, and the later praise of Mr. 





Charles Ricketts, the understanding criticism of poets like 
Mr. Symons and Mr. Bottomley, did something to make up for 
the remarkable indifference of most readers of poetry. When 
Mr. Squire published an anthology of women’s verse a few months 
ago, there was nothing in it by Michael Field, and few reviews 
of his book noticed the omission, although no one really familiar 
with the very large body of work published over,that pseudonym, 
would hesitate to put Michael Field as only inferior, in the 
Victorian age, to Mrs. Browning, Miss Rossetti and Mrs. Meynell. 

Michael Field was two persons—Katherine Bradley, born in 
1846, and Edith Cooper, her niece, born in 1862. The two lived 
together during the whole of Edith’s life. They studied together 
and wrote together, and in the plays, which form the bulk of 
their work, not even the authors could distinguish each other’s 
share in the whole. They started as devotees of that neo- 
Hellenism which served so many nineteenth-century authors as 
an escape from the trouble of philosophy and the bondage of 
religion. They ended as devout Roman Catholics. Between 
the years 1881 and 1911 they wrote twenty-seven tragedies in 
blank verse, including an anonymous group (1905-1911) which 
were hailed by many reviewers as the work of a new and promising 
poet, just as Michael Field’s first book had been greeted in 1884, 
Besides the tragedies there are some ten volumes of lyrics: in 
the lyrical work, at any rate of the later period, it is generally 
easy to distinguish Miss Bradley’s work from Miss Cooper’s, 
although all the books were published as by ‘Michael Field.” 
After the success of their first book—Fair Rosamond—only one 
other volume of theirs reached a second edition. 

The first thing which is apparent both from the facts and from 
Miss Sturgeon’s story of the poets’ lives is their remarkable and 
persistent courage. They had enough money not to have to 
earn a living, but, even so, such continuance in work, with no 
popular recognition at all, is evidence of unusual character, of 
strength quite unlike the facility which enables some authors to 
continue in spite of neglect. The courage was displayed in their 
lives. When Miss Cooper was dying of cancer, nursed by Miss 
Bradley, she worked hard, refusing morphia, at her last book. 
During her niece’s illness, Miss Bradley was herself attacked by 
the same disease. She pledged her doctor and confessor to 
secrecy, and continued to nurse her friend, and died in August 
1914, six months after Edith Cooper’s death. Miss Sturgeon 
tells the story very simply, and allows the two poets to reveal 
their characters by her excerpts from letters and by poems. 
Of the quality of that poetry “ Michael’s’’ (Miss Bradley's) 
Fellowship is evidence: 

In the old accents I will sing, my Glory, my Delight, 

In the old accents, tipped with flame, before we knew the right 
True way of singing with reserve. O Love, with pagan might 
White in our steeds, and white, too, in our armour let us ride, 
Immortal, white triumphing, flashing downward side by side 
To where our friends, the Argonauts, are fighting with the tide. 


O friends so fondly loving, so beloved, look up to us, 

In constellation breaking on your errand, prosperous, 

O Argonauts ! Now, faded from their sight, 

We cling and joy. It was thy intercession gave me right, 
My Fellow, to this fellowship. My Glory, my Delight ! 

There are occasional affectations in Michael Field’s work ; 
but the sincerity, the passion and candour of the poets break 
through them, and the affectations themselves are in a way 
scholarly and far less tiresome, to our mind, than the laboured 
simplicities of much modern poetry. The modern poets who 
deal with classical themes reduce the heroes of Greece and Rome 
to thin, bloodless shades, like those whom Odysseus saw. Michael 
Field’s characters are flesh and blood, not masques of rhetoric nor 
swooning lutes of rather faded music. Their effort to revive the 
Borgia legend, again, is more successful than Swinburne’s, their 
Alexander far nearer the gross old man whom Pinturricchio 
painted. At the moment the Renascence is out of fashion, and 
Greece only in favour, if it can be reduced to a likeness to the 
Zulu, or a mere dream of figures on a broken vase or a disappearing 
wall-painting. Michael Field’s poetry, whether dramatic or 
lyrical, is clear in outline, defiant in drawing—objective and 
direct like Browning’s. It is, that is, definitely Victorian in 
feeling, with a strong sense of accuracy as well as of truth, and 
a strong desire to make images in the round. If the dramas can 
be compared among modern works only to Mr. Gordon Bottom- 
ley’s, the lyrics are entirely individual, full of personal experience, 
of things seen privately, felt privately, and undergone quietly 
and in loneliness. We have quoted a poem of Miss Bradley's 
—here is one of Edith Cooper’s, written in her last months: 

Who comes ? 
O Beautiful ! 
Low thunder thrums, 
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As if.a chorus struck its shawms and drums. 
The sun runs forth 
To stare at Him, who journeys north 
From Edom, from the lonely sands, arrayed 
In vesture sanguine as at Bosra made, 
O beautiful and whole, 
In that red stole ! 


His garment rolled, 

And wrung about His waist in fold on fold ! 
See, there is blood 

Now on His garment, vest and hood ; 

For He hath leapt upon a loaded vat, 

And round His motion splashes the wine-fat, 
Though there is none to play 
The Vintage lay. 


The connection with Vaughan, with Crashaw, or perhaps 
even with Herrick (if we can think of Herrick as suffering) is 
obvious enough ; but the poem, of which these are the first two 
verses, is surely as strongly personal, as imaginatively felt, as 
anything of Patmore’s or Francis Thompson’s. ‘‘ Michael Field” 
read much and owed much to books, but their inspiration worked 
on what they read as much as on what they endured, and is not 
the greatest traditional poetry always fed at these two springs of 
recollection and experience ? E. R. 


HOLLAND AND EUROPE 


Cambridge Historical Series: History of Holland. By Grorcre 
Epmunpson. Cambridge University Press. 22s. 6d. 


The aim of the Cambridge Historical Series is to sketch the 
history of modern Europe, with that of its chief colonies and 
conquests, from about the end of the fifteenth century down to 
the present time. The series is “intended for the use of all 
persons anxious to understand the nature of existing political 
conditions ” ; for, as its editor, Sir G. W. Prothero, remarks in 
his general preface, “‘ the real significance of contemporary events 
cannot be grasped unless the historical causes, which have led to 
them, are known.” Mr. Edmundson, whose special competence 
to contribute to such a series a History of Holland is admirably 
demonstrated here, begins his study, in conformity with the plan 
of the series, from the Burgundian period of the fifteenth century, 
after a brief prologue dealing with medieval Holland in the 
feudal times. Embodying the most important results of modern 
research, his own and others’, he traces, in considerable detail, 
through the five centuries to our own time, the development, not 
only of the modern Kingdom of the Netherlands, but of the 
historical Netherlands which embrace modern Belgium as well. 

The history of the Netherlands lends itself peculiarly well to 
inclusion in a general scheme framed on the lines of the Cambridge 
Series. That history is in many aspects an epitome of the history 
of modern Europe, with the fabric of which it is very closely 
interwoven. It touches at many points that of England, of 
France, of Germany, of Spain, as well as of the Scandinavian 
countries, and even of Russia. It illustrates most of the factors 
which have gone to the making of modern Europe. In this 
history may be followed the whole historical transition from 
absolutism to liberalism ; the rise of the force of nationalism, and 
later of political democracy ; the development of mercantilism, 
with its inevitable tendency to accumulate wealth in the hands of 
a minority and fix a dividing gulf between poverty and opulence. 
The history of the Netherlands illustrates, too, the secular struggle 
between Catholicism and Protestantism, of whose worst frenzies 
almost the only surviving example to be found in the Europe of 
to-day exists in Northern Ireland. 

In the study of Holland’s political relations with other European 
countries the cynic will find abundant matter for reflection, not 
altogether inapposite to-day, on the immutable mutability of 
political alliances. But there is consolation for the romantic in 
the story, so closely linked with all Dutch history, of the House 
of Orange-Nassau, the most famous member of which, admirably 
portrayed here, briefly united England and Holland. Historic 
strands weave together again in the present Constitution of 
Holland, with its curious mixture of English constitutionalism, 
French centralization, and municipal independence deriving from 
the Republican past. MHolland’s Colonial Empire, the third 
largest in the world, relates her with an increasingly insistent 
modern problem. Mr. Edmundson’s book, concisely indexed and 
containing an excellent bibliography, should assist better acquaint- 
ance between this country and one which, physically and 
historically, is a near relation. 


PARACELSUS 


Paracelsus. By Jonn Maxson Sriritman. The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 10s. 


Paracelsus was born in 1493 and died in 1541. His span of life 
was a short one, but it fell in such significant times that the 
dates move us. When after four centuries we look back on that 
period it seems as if the whole civilized world was in a shiver of 
excitement. Those years touch the lifetimes of Michael Angelo, 
Leonardo, Rafael, Columbus, Copernicus, More, Erasmus, Luther, 
Rabelais and Macchiavelli. America had been sighted: Con- 
stantinople had fallen. It is a period of which we have abundant 
record, and it is easy to follow the fortunes of its chief heroes. But 
the personality of Paracelsus can only be seen through a mist of 
conjecture and contradiction; a thousand legends have h 
themselves about his name and fame. He was called Philippus, 
Aureolus, Theophrastus. Bombastus ab Hohenheim, and he was 
born at Einsiedeln in Switzerland. Thename “ Paracelsus,” which 
he adopted, in accordance with a common custom of writers of 
the time, would seem to be a fantastic version of von Hohenheim ; 
and, according to Browning, the word “ Bombast,”’ his proper name, 
probably acquired from the phraseology of his lectures that un- 
lucky significance which it has since retained ; his fame also is 
questionable and a matter for dispute. By some, early critics 
and late, he is praised as a physician of genius, a reformer, a 
pioneer in chemistry, and students have found in his work the 
earliest recognition of modern scientific method. By others he 
was denounced as a drunken quack, a charlatan, inspired only by 
overweening egotism, and blinded by all the superstitions from 
which the world was just beginning to emancipate itself. These 
estimates, so opposed to each other, stimulate our curiosity; 
unfortunately no conclusive choice between them can be made, 
though the former would seem to be nearer the truth than the 
latter. There can be no doubt that he was successful in the 
practice of medicine, that he quarrelled violently with authority, 
and pursued methods of his own ; that he led a wandering life, 
passing from town to town and from kingdom to kingdom; 
that he associated with every different kind of person, princes, 
professors, conjurors and beggars; that he worked freely 
for the poor; that he lingered in taverns as willingly as in 
Universities ; that he held many opinions, which were con- 
sidered heretical, and that he died in the Catholic Faith. It is 
said that much of the inspiration and material of Faust was 
drawn from the works of Paracelsus, and Robert Browning 
found in this story a “subject made to his hand.” It is 
certainly a tale that might inspire a poem, rather than a pamphlet, 
but the treatise which Mr. Stillman has given us deserves 
praise. He is both judicial and sympathetic. He pleads the 
cause of his hero in the most convincing way. We have first a 
short and lucid account of the Paracelsan view of nature ; then 
a discussion of his position as a reformer in medicine, as a reformer 
in chemistry (where his services cannot be doubted) and as a 
theological writer. Whenever it is possible Paracelsus is allowed 
to speak for himself. The quotations from his works are full of 
interest. He left behind him a vast body of writings in which he 
defended his own position and heaped abuse upon his detractors. 
His last years were a continuous struggle to commit to writing, 
and as far as possible to print, his message in philosophy, medical 
theory, and practice. Much of it is written in a wild, contro- 
versial, egotistical vein, but now and then there are passages— 
especially when he writes of his own profession—which ring with 
a strangely prophetic note, and lift us into regions undescried 
by the doctors and thinkers of his day. 


THE ORIGINAL EUROPEAN 


A Textbook of European Archaeology. By R. A. S. MacaLisTER. 
Vol. I. The Palzolithic Period. Cambridge University 
Press. 50s. 


For this book there can be nothing but admiration. Professor 
Macalister is lucid, cautious, precise and logical; he has, also, 
the caustic humour that lightens an abstruse subject-matter; 
and, if he has not in every case edited away the style of the 
lecture, the occasional asides are pointful. 

The prolegomena geological, paleontological and anthropo- 
logical are admirably lucid. Our knowledge of anthropo- 
logy is so precarious, so dependent on the luck of the spade and 
the intelligence of the digger, that it is a wonder our science can 
be as precise as it is. Professor Macalister affirms that the 
pliocene eoliths are fortuitous and non-human, and that there is 
no trace of man in Europe until the end of the quaternary ice- 
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Hilaire Belloc 
THE JEWS 


2nd Impression. 9s. net. 
One of the most discussed Books of the Hour. 


OpsERvER.—*‘ The first comment on this essay must be a recognition 
of its studied fairness, its moderation and its genuine effort not to exagger- 
ate the more controversial aspects of a problem which Mr. Belloc “face? 
> — as one of the most serious which modern civilisation has to face 

EWISH GUARDIAN.—“ Our enemy has written a book. ‘ 
evil tendency of this vicious book, which is much the worse for ee 
ectation of reasonableness."’ 
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Ramsay Muir 
THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE. 12s. net. 
Third Enlarged Edition. 
MANCHESTER GuakDIAN.—“ It is a good sign that so able a summary 
of history as ‘The Expansion of Europe’ should have met with a 
sufficiently encouraging saps to keep Mr. Ramsay Muir busy 
with fresh editions. . . 

Colonel Repington’s Diaries 
VESTIGIA (1875-1914). 21s. net. 
THE FIRST WORLD WAR (1914-18). 2 vols. 

42s. net. 


AFTER THE WAR (1921). 21s. net. 


Robert Jones 
A PRIMER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 4s. net. 


NEw STATESMAN. —“‘ Dr. Jones covers an immense amount of ground 
—sociology, psychology, political theory, and their bearing on actual 
problems, such as nationalism and Imperialism, State organisation 
and Parliament are all discussed. . . . re is no other k that 
covers quite the same ground, or provides so useful a brief introduc- 
tion to the whole field of social science for the general reader.” 


Two Novels about Indian Unrest 
ABDICATION. SIRI RAM. 
By Edmund Candler. 7s. 6d. net each. 


Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT says of “‘ Abdication.”—* A bril- 
liant study of the psychology of the Indian masses stirred to 
their present-day revolt against a Satanic Government by the 
reachings of a Hindu Saint in strange alliance with Mahomedan 
lanatics . Mr. Candler has made a valuable contvibution 
to the study” of India’s discontents in giving us a series of vivid 
tableaux, drawn from the life. 


SUTTTCONSTABLE - 10-12 ORANGE ST. - W.C. 2))/(/7/ 


BOOKLOVERS, ra t 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF BOOKS 


are published by the National Institute for the Blind 
in Braille and Moon types. These books are either 
given away free or sold at a 75 % loss on each volume 
to the blind population of this country. Thus the 
blind are able to enjoy perhaps one of the greatest 
solaces this world affords—the immortal treasures of 
its literature. 


Will all lovers of books show their sympathy 
with this great work by sending a donation—the 
smallest is welcome—to G. F. Mowatt, J.P., 
Hon. Treasurer, National Institute for the Blind 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 
224 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 ? 
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WISE WEDLOCK) 


This new volume by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale is full of sane, sober 
information with an entire absence of The frivolity and unnecessary 
erotism which some authors exploit when writing upon intimate 
matrimonial relationships. Enquiries which reach us through the 
articles on Birth Control, published in our 6d. monthly magazine 
Health and Efficiency,” prove that there is a very urgent need 
for cata straightforw: answers a that trouble 99 per 


of married couples. This demand has been filled by 
It is a most necessary book for every man and woman of mature age, 
and should be read very carefully by those about to be married. It 


will save much misunderstanding and Pe ffeatth and Teens 
“ Health an ciency,” 


palth, Parity and Phycioal Gulkase 

Send your Cheque or P.O. for 68, 94. to— 

HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
Dept. 169, 19-21 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their illustrated Announcement Lie. 








A Triumphant Success 
Delightful Comedy—aArt, Wit and Merriment 
Fourth Edition Now Ready. 


MR. PROHACK 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. 7s. 6d. net. 

“To begin a book of his is like starting in the train for a 
holiday and in good health, when you look at the other 
passengers or out of the window and relish everything you 
see. And this is delightful now when there are so many 
novels in which little is expressed but a dislike of the contact 
with external reality.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

A Brilliant Detective Story 


THE RED HOUSE MYSTERY 
By A. A. MILNE. 6s. net. 
“The best detective story I have come across since the 
days of the ‘Speckled Band.’ *—Punch. 
What is remarkable is the way in which the grim mystery 
of Robert Ablett’s death is made more grim and more mysteri- 
ous by the light hearts of its investigators.”"—Outlook. 


RICHARD TRIUMPHANT 
By W. PETT RIDGE. 7s. 6d. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Hamlet Reviewed 
SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET: An Analysis and 
Criticism 
By A. CLUTTON-BROCK. Feap 8vo. 5s. net. 
The Joy of Life 


A POOR MAN’S RICHES: A Bundle of Lyrics 
By CHARLES DALMON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


EMILE COUE: The Man and his Work 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN, Vice-Provost of Eton 
College. Feap 8vo. 2s. net. 
The Child and Music 


THE FAIRYLAND OF MUSIC 
By ERNEST AUSTIN. Fcap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

By means of musical examples young readers are set 
to work inventing fairy tales of a quaint and delightful kind, 
and are shown how music is to be found everywhere. It 
should be in every child’s library. 


THE SCIENCE OF GOLF: A Study in Movement 
By P. FOWLIE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Various golfing strokes are described and analysed, and 

startling facts are made clear in a novel and original ways 


Two Books by a Great Golfer 


GOLF CLUBS AND HOW TO USE THEM 
DRIVING, APPROACHING, PUTTING 
By EDWARD RAY. 2nd Editions now ready. Each 
feap 8vo. 2s. net. 
GOLF 
By ARNAUD MASSY. Translated from the French 
by A. R. Attrnson. Illustrated. 2nd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net. 
A new edition, re-set, of the French champion’s well-known 


book. 
LAWN TENNIS DO’S AND DONT’S 
By A. E. CRAWLEY, Author of “‘ Lawn Tennis,” &c. 


Feap 8vo. 2s. net. 
An invaluable and unconventional guide to the lawn 


tennis player. 
METHUEN & CO., LTD., 56 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER 
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age in the pleistocene period. As that, however, may have been 
some 500,000 years ago, he leaves us a respectable ancestry. 
He defines man (as distinct from the ape) as being a fashioner of 
tools, all other criteria being non-distinctive. He discusses the 
various cross-divisions of man, and points out all the dangers of 
shallow thought. One might possibly dispute with him over 
his linguistic discriminations, for he assumes the primitiveness of 
Chinese, and makes little or no mention of the Ba-ntu and 
Melanesian and Polynesian families of speech, but such a 
criticism would perhaps be captious, for all these groups are at 
the most seven thousand years old, if as much, and cannot settle 
the problem of the origin of language. 

As to the genesis of man in Europe, he regards the Javan 
pithecanthropus as simian, and the Mauer and Piltdown skulls as 
unrelated with Europe, which was not inhabited by Man until 
after the tertiary period. Man, in Professor Macalister’s 
opinion, did not originate in Europe, but in Africa, and the upper 
palexolithic man in Asia. The account given of the lower palxo- 
lithic man, and the higher, the Asian invader, is vivid. The 
pictures of the advanced art, and the signs, so strikingly like the 
runes of early Cretan and the “‘ Mediterranean ” script, of these 
men with their high cranial capacity, make one wonder whether 
this generation of Man may not have evolved the art of writing, 
though they were still ignorant of the use of the metals. The 
evident signs of a ritual amongst them point to a civilisation 
all traces of which, unless on durable material, must long since 
have perished. 

Succeeding volumes on the neolithic and bronze ages and on 
the Iron ages are in preparation. The book is admirably illus- 
trated, well indexed, and written in a lucid and human style 
that carries the reader’s attention forward all the while. It is a 
great testimony to English scholarship. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Life of Lieutenant-General Sir Eyre Coote. Compiled by Colonel 
H. C. Wytry. With an Introduction by General Sir Cuar.es 
Monro, Bart. Oxford University Press. 24s. 

Eyre Coote was born in 1726 of a distinguished family. In 1744 
he was appointed to an ensigncy, and his military career might have 
been cut short, after his condemnation by court-martial for cowardice 
at the Battle of Falkirk (1746). The conviction was quashed. In 1754 
he was sent out to India, and served under Clive, and during the Seven 
Years’ War was engaged in fighting the French in India. He captured 
Pondicherry and won in the hard contest against Lally, but by the 
Peace of Fontainebleau (1768) we retained our American but surren- 
dered the Indian conquests. In 1769 Coote was appointed Com- 
mander-in;-Chief in India, and from 1778 to 1788 (the year of his death) 
conducted a very arduous campaign against Hyder Ali, and the French 
and the Dutch in India. By the peace of 1783 most of these conquests 
had to be restored. Colonel Wylly’s book is authoritative and complete, 
fully documented and impersonal; it is splendidly illustrated with 
maps of the campaigns, but there is no general map of India at that 
epoch, nor any correlation of the Indian episodes to the European 
situation out of which they arose. These defects apart, we have 
here what will be a standard authority on the military history of 
India over this period. 


On the Edge of the Primeval Forest. By Prof. Atsert ScnweiTzer- 
Black. 6s. 


Lambarene, on the lower Ogowe, in French Equatorial Africa, is 
in a country of virgin forest and ‘ nature-peoples.” Schweitzer, an 
Alsatian doctor and musician, spent the four and a-half years from 
1914 to 1919 on the French Evangelical Medical Mission, and his 
story is characteristically temperate and neutral. The impulse that 
drove him to his self-sacrifice—though with his love of Bach he was 
careful to carry with him his pedal piano—was religious, but not 
fanatical. What with leopards, tse-tse flies, hippopotami, sunstroke, 
impenetrable forests and moist heat, it is not a white man’s country. 
The white merchant had added the curses of Brummagem goods, 
strong drink and contagious disease, and, also, the usual “labour 
problem ” consequent on the appropriation by big European companies 
of one-half of the natural resources of the forests. “If the child of 
nature has no definite object in view for which to earn money, he 
stays in his village. . . He is a free man, hence he is always 
a casual worker.”” The only remedy is to conscript labour by creating 
new needs, or by force. ‘‘The interests of civilisation and colonisation 
are largely antagonistic.” Schweitzer gives us an almost idyllic 
picture of the native at home ; his Christianity is broad ; conversion 
replaces a religion of terror by one of confidence. Native polygamy 
ensures “that there are no widows unprovided for, and no neglected 
orphans.” Late in the day, we have men, like Schweitzer, tolerant 
and self-sacrificing, trying to work with and for the native, not to 
exploit him. The book is full of technical medical detail and hastily 
written, This story of the War is amusing. ‘ About this time it 
became known that of the whites who had gone home to fulfil their 


military duties, ten had been killed. . . . ‘Ten men killed!’ said 
an old Pahouin [a cannibal tribe !], ‘why, then, don’t the tribes 
meet for a palaver? How can they pay for all these dead men?’ 
For, with the natives, it is a rule that all who fall in war, whether on 
the victorious or on the defeated side, must be paid for by the other 
side !”” 


Monastic Life in the Middle Ages. By Cardinal Gasquet. Bell. 
8s. 6d. 


It is a privilege to saunter with so learned and modest a guide as 
Cardinal Gasquet through the neglected splendours of the English 
medieval Church. Cardinal Gasquet has collected a number of essays 
on St. Alban’s, on the daily life and profound learning of the medieval 
monasteries, and also contributes valuable historical data on the 
English Premonstratensians, and Polydore Vergil’s history of Henry 
VII. He justifies the reputation of William of Wallingford, Abbot 
of St. Alban’s, 1476-1492, against Dr. Gairdner ; describes the process, 
the costliness and care of our manuscripts and our first printed books. 
His picture of Roger Bacon, who in the thirteenth century revised the 
Vulgate almost on the principles of the modern higher criticism, is 
graphic, and it is pleasant to learn that the alleged Bull of Adrian IV., 
the only English Pope (about 1155) allotting Ireland to Henry IL, is 
probably a forgery; that, on the contrary, Adrian IV. refused a 
similar sanction to Louis VII., on grounds of national self-determination, 
because the aggression then contemplated was inconsulta ecclesia et 

lo terrae illius. Some may dissent from the statement that 
“the monastery was a realisation of the ideal of Christianity,” but 
the suggestion that the function of monasteries was to serve as ‘“‘ Roman 
colonies planted amongst the conquered races” is illuminating. The 
last essay on the relations between Great Britain and the Papacy from 
1792-1806 is an original and important contribution to history. 


Thirty-two Passages from the Iliad in English Rhymed Verse. By 
C. D. Lococx. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 

Mr. Locock’s passages are well selected and include the Iliad at 
its best. His metre, the “free” heroic used by Keats and Shelley, 
is well handled, and he has excellent taste in vocabulary. Here is 
a passage from Book VI. : 

So Paris spake, 
But Hector answered not. Then the Divine 
Helen thus softly to him: Brother mine— 
Of me the horrible, me the shameless one !— 
I would that day when first I saw the sun— 
Even I then born to work these dreadful ills— 
Some tempest-wind had rapt me to the hills 
Or to the waves of the loud-tumbling sea, 
Whelming me in its gulfs. 


The Preface says: ‘‘ Foot for foot the length in English corresponds 
almost exactly with that of the Greek.” The length, but not the 
words—Mr. Locock has rewritten, however, rather than translated 
him. The “Sing, goddess,” of the opening of the poem has dis- 
appeared. Whole lines are made out of single words, and ideas 
omitted in one place are brought in later. This is due, we suppose, to 
the demands of rhyme, but it spoils occasionally a natural touch. 
Andromache ran to meet Hector. Having used “the path runs down” 
in the previous line, Mr. Locock omits this loverlike detail, and five 
lines later on puts in ‘‘ Her great Hector spied hastening.” A nurse 
carried the baby, 
Whom Hector called Scamandrius, but she Astyanax. 


This passage is the same in Lord Derby’s version, but he has “the 
rest,” instead of “‘she.”” That is what the Greek says. It would be 
odd if father and mother had a different name for their child. It 
seems as if the paucity of English rhymes made a real translation 
impossible, even if we allow a fair license to alter some Homeric 
phrases which now seem crude. Lord Derby with his rhymeless 
blank verse gets much nearer the Greek than Mr. Locock. The 
lighter additions at the end inspired by Pope and William Morris are 
entertaining, but the second note on p. 76 will not do. The Alex- 
andrine is not derived from Alexander Pope. It was written about 
and used by Dryden before he was born. 


Petronius, Leader of Fashion. Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. M. Mircue.y, O.B.E., M.A. Routledge. 8s. 6d. 
Mr. Mitchell is an innovator who deserves much praise. It is not 
merely that he has given us a lively translation of the whole of the 
Satyricon of Petronius; Mr. Heseltine had already done that in the 
Loeb Classics series. But he has made the audacious experiment 
of using it as a text-book for the “ pass-man,” whose interest in 
classical literature is generally faint and purely utilitarian. Mr. 
Mitchell himself is convinced of the value of classical culture, but he 
has found by experience that most of the students with whom he has 
had to deal get little but boredom from Cesar and Virgil and the 
speeches of Cicero. And so he has set out to capture them with 
something “human.” There is certainly nothing more “human 
in Latin literature than the immortal tale of Trimalchio’s Banquet 
and the other pleasing adventures of those engaging rascals Encolpius, 
Ascyltus and Giton—a tale that stands on the same shelf with 
Apuleius’s Golden Ass and Rabelais and Gil Blas and Candide and 
Hajji Baba and the masterpieces of Fielding and Smollett. It is 
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A Valet for £5 a Year 


For {5 a year we will care for your clothes 
better than a private valet could do. We 
will collect your suits re ly, clean, press 
and generally overhaul them and keep them 
looking at their best—at approximately half 
the usual charges. Please write for “‘ Valet 
Contract ” Booklet and detailed particulars. 


e 
Achille Serre r: 
Head Office: Hackney Wick, E. a. 


Branches and Agencies Everywhere. 
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BOOKS AT BARGAIN ‘PRICES. 


MAY CATALOGUE NOW READY. 

Send for a copy of catalogue, and ask for your name and address to be registered 
for future issues. All books are in new condition. No secondhand_ sold. 
WM. GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 

265 High Holborn, London, W.C, 1. 
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THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 

Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 

Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 

“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 











COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sa. «er ae 


y arrangement 5 agan. 
The LEON M. LION—J. T. GREIN SEASON of 
JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS. 


NIGHTLY AT 8.30. MATINEES, WeDs. & SATS., AT 2.30. 
A New Comedy by Joun GaLswortxy, 


ERNESTTHESIGER. WINDOWS MARY ODETTE, 


“Wit AND LAUGHTER—THOUGE GALSWoRTHY.” 











Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. 


EVERY ™MAN THEATRE 

(Hampstead 7224.) 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinee Saturday at 2.30. 

“ YOU NEVER CAN TELL,” by BERNARD SHaw. Commencing May 15th. 








PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a firm on the 
death of a partner. Life Assurance is the 
ideal way of providing the necessary amount. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 




















NOW READY. 


NDEX to VOL. XVIII. of THE NEW STATES- 

MAN. Free to Postal Subscribers on request. 

To other readers, One Shilling, post free.—Tux 

NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 






































ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





Sonewel a Advertisements are inserted at 
urteen eas e. Com Reports 
Righteen Guineas. ‘Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. 
lassi ed 








inch. Series _Discounts are allowed on C 
Small Advertisements only. 
All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Stree Kingsway, Lond 
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IT IS NOT TOO LATE 


All over the world to-day economic distress is 
painfully evident, but nowhere are conditions so 
desperate as in Russia. The most devastating 
famine ever recorded has been raging for nearly 
a year, and the reports of conditions now 
prevailing are most heart-rending. 

















OVER THIRTY MILLION PEOPLE ARE 
AFFECTED BY THE FAMINE, for the most 


part simple hard-working peasants. Many 
of them must die, but many millions can 


still be saved if help is given AT ONCE. 
WHAT HAVE YOU DONE? 














A Worker writes: — 


“We noticed a little fellow of 9 or 10 years of 
age, who had come to the Relief Kitchen of the 
village for two rations, neither of them for him- 
self. He stumbled away across the snow hugging 
the can of soup and cup of cocoa, with two bread 
rations buttoned under his coat. His face was 
colourless, the lips drawn back. He was shiver- 
ing and crying tearlessly, as so many do... . 
The soup and bread were handed over to the 
two younger children, and the boy stood watch- 
ing them, following every movement of the wooden 
spoons, but not attempting to take anything for 
himself.” 











THOUSANDS OF POLISH PEASANTS, who had 
found asylum in Russia, have now returned to 
devastated homes, without food, clothing, seed, 
cattle or agricultural implements. Funds are 
urgently needed to help these homeless refugees 
to bare necessities to begin life again. Send 
your gift earmarked “Poland” to Friends’ 
Relief Committee, Room 5, 10 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C. 4. 











This appeal is issued by the Friends’ Relief Committee, 
which is co-operating with the Save the Children Fund, 
and the Russian Famine Relief Fund, in the All-British 
Appeal for the Russian Famine. Donations, which may, 
if desired, be earmarked for any of these three Funds, should 
be sent to the Russian Famine Relief Fund, Room 5, General 
Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. Gifts in kind and 
clothes (mew or partly worn) may be sent to the Friends’ 
Warehouse, 5 New Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


“In the Volga Valley." Extracts from Evelyn Sharp's 
Diary. Now on Sale. Price 6d. 
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unfortunate, as Mr. Mitchell says, that the book contains so many 
indecent passages ; or, at least, it is unfortunate that modern taste 
will not allow of their translation, and that Mr. Mitchell has to print 
certain chapters, as Mr. Heseltine did, in their Latin shamelessness. 
His rendering, taken as a whole, catches admirably the spirit of the 
original. There may be words or phrases here and there which some 
of us may think we could have turned better ourselves ; but of what 
translation can that not be said? The notes are carefully done and 
should be valuable to the young student, and the Introduction contains 
some pertinent remarks on the teaching of Latin and Greek which 
may be read and digested with profit by others besides the young 
student. 


My Life and a Few Yarns. By Admiral H. L. Freer. George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd. 15s. 

Admiral Fieet’s life has been long, busy, and successful. From his 
own account it would seem to have been happy. His yarns are 
more difficult to appreciate. His service in the Navy led him to all 
parts of the world, and in his autobiography he narrates his experiences 
of many islands and continents, of Bombay and New York, of West 
Africa and the West Indies, of Pera and of Portsmouth. But he viewed 
all these strange places from the deck of an English battleship, and 
whether he is meditating upon the fall of Napoleon at St. Helena, or 
shooting alligators in an African swamp, we hardly ever see him out of 
uniform. He appears to be an interested observer, a humorist, a friend 
to his subordinates, a brave and competent seaman, proud of his pro- 
fession, yet ready to avail himself of any opportunities for sport and 
relaxation which present themselves. If we feel from time to time 
that his observations lack insight, and that his humour is without 
subtlety, it is because his habit of mind, admirable in itself, unfits him 
for the task of reminiscence. He is too business-like about this survey of 
a long and honourable life. He may have seen the sea-serpent—as a 
matter of fact he is convinced that he did—but he does not describe it 
to us. Unless you have the pen of a Herman Melville it is, perhaps, 
wiser to confine yourself to brief and simple statements in connection 
with the wonders of the deep. A period of service in the East, however, 
ends by tempting the Admiral from this attitude of reserve. It actually 
inspires him to verse affording a fresh instance of the audacity which has 
always characterised our sailors. 


Workmen’s Compensation. An Outline of the Acts. By W. H. 
Tuompson, Solicitor. With Preface by Grorce Hicks, President 
of the National Federation of Building Trades Operatives. Labour 
Publishing Co. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Thompson is to be congratulated on this little book. It is 
not intended for the lawyer, but for the layman, and particularly 
for Trade Union Officials who are called upon nowadays to devote 
a great deal of their time and energies to questions of Workmen’s 
Compensation, and who require, if they are to serve their members 
well, to have full information about the principles and the operation 
of the law. Mr. Thompson gives them what they want—a simple, 
straightforward and well-arranged outline of the system, with the 
sound advice that anyone who wants details and rules and decisions 
should go for them to Willis’s Workmen’s Compensation. 


THE CITY 


HE most prominent feature of recent new issues is their 
magnitude," both the Mexican Eagle Oil Company and 
the Brazilian Government having offered the public 

loans to the amount of £7,000,000, and each having been imme- 
diately over-subscribed. I referred last week to the merits of the 
Mexican Eagle redeemable preference shares. The Brazilian 
loan deserves attention both from the investment point of view 
and that of general interest, for it marks a continuance of what 
must surely be the most considerable scheme on record in peace 
time, of Governmental rectification of the law of supply and 
demand. In this strangely-organised world, if nature gives a 
plenteous crop of a commodity, it may prove disastrous to a 
country thus blessed, and seasons which have witnessed large 
coffee crops have in the past almost ruined both the planters 
and the State of Sao Paulo, which is far and away the world’s 
largest producer of this commodity. The Sao Paulo Government 
in 1907 commenced to buy coffee from the planters and store it 
in order to keep it off the market ; for this purpose it borrowed 
£3,000,000 from the Brazilian Government. Sun and soil, 
however, combined to bring about a series of big crops beyond 
the capacity of the State to finance. The Brazilian Government 
stepped in and guaranteed £15,000,000, which was borrowed 
from Britain, France, and Belgium, and this enabled it to steady 
the price of coffee and save the planters from ruin. It is now 
borrowing another £7,000,000 in London and £2,000,000 in New 
York for the same purpose, and the President, in his message to 
Congress on the 4th of this month, stated that the Government 
“* valorisation ’”» scheme had resulted in doubling the value of 
coffee, without being detrimental to exports, which had increased 
at the rate of 300,000 bags per annum. 


So divorced is the sense of investment from that of policy 
that thousands of wealthy people in this country who are deter- 
mined opponents of Government control and interference with 
the law of supply and demand, have rushed in to lend the Brazilian 
Government their money in order to carry out such a policy. 
From the investment point of view they are fully justified. In 
view of its past history and present financial position, loans 
issued by Brazil cannot be ranked higher than second-class ; 
but in the case of the present loan the Brazilian Government has 
lodged as security with the issuing bankers warrants for 4,535,000 
bags of coffee, being the whole of the Government stock of coffee, 
warehoused in Brazilian ports, New York and London, the 
certified value of which to-day exceeds £13,000,000. The 
Selling Committee, the majority of whom represent the bond- 
holders, will sell annually about 453,500 bags of this coffee, out 
of the profits of which will be furnished a sinking fund, whereby 
a certain number of the bonds will be purchased in the market, 
or drawn for repayment at par, beginning October Ist, 1923, 
aad the Government undertakes to maintain in the hands of the 
bankers issuing the loan as much coffee as will, at 80 per cent. 
of its current price, be equal to the full amount of the loan out- 
standing, together with one year’s interest thereon. These 
Brazilian 74 per cent. bonds, therefore, are secured by produce 
in the hands of banks representing the bondholders—a security 
which has a world value and can be readily sold. The bonds 
were issued at 97 and can now be bought at between 2 and 3 
premium; at 100, that is a premium of 3, they yield a clear 
74 per cent., which is an exceptionally high yield for so well 
secured an investment, and they are well worth purchasing up 
to, say, 102. The New York portion of the Brazilian loan was 
subscribed three times over in an hour, which is a tribute not 
only to the quality of the loan but to American opinion as to 
the value of British currency, for interest and capital of this 
loan are not repayable in dollars, but in sterling only. 

* * & 

Another big issue is that of Lever Brothers 5 per cent. First 
Mortgage Debenture Stock, £4,000,000 of which was offered this 
week at 92} per cent. This loan is to be redeemed by a sinking 
fund of 2 per cent., beginning in 1925, either by purchase in the 
market under par or by drawings at par. The great reduction 
that has taken place in the rates of interest is apparent from 
the fact that in March last year Lever Brothers issued 7 per cent. 
debentures at the same price. It is equally apparent that Lord 
Leverhulme rates his credit as much higher than that of the 
Brazilian Government, and as there are 130,000 shareholders 
in Lever Brothers, Limited (and the general public, be it remem- 
bered, holds only fixed interest-bearing shares and not the 
ordinary shares), no doubt the issue will have been fully subscribed 
by the time these lines appear. Lever Brothers debentures 
should be safe enough, but the yield is unduly low, and although 
it sounds bad, I prefer coffee to soap. 

* * * 

The Welwyn Garden City, Limited, is asking for subscriptions 
to £102,050 of 6 per cent. debentures at par, repayable in 1961. 
The company owns about four square miles in Hertfordshire, 
twenty-one miles from London, which it is developing on the most 
modern Garden City lines. Over 250 houses are already occupied 
or approaching completion, while a hundred more are actually in 
course of construction, and a visit the other day to the new town 
enables me to write most favourably of the manner in which 
it is being laid out. An interesting point in the prospectus is 
that Welwyn is the first scheme to be recognised under the 
Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919, as a Garden City, with 
the result that the Public Works Loan Commissioners have just 
lent the company £117,000, and, when the present debenture 
issue is subscribed and fully paid, the company will be entitled 
to apply for a further Government loan of £148,066. From some 
of the articles which are appearing in the newspapers the ordinary 
reader would conclude that all that had to be done to solve 
the housing question was to build houses, but the capital raised 
by Welwyn Garden City is required for general works like water 
supply, road-making, sewers, electricity, and all the other things 
that add to the amenities (and difficulties) of our present civilised 
life. The total debenture issue is £150,000, but £47,950 of the 
debentures, which are in the denomination of £50 each, have 
already been issued. The assets available as security for these 
debentures are already £259,500, and readers in need of a per- 
manent long-dated, high-yielding British investment might do 
worse than subscribe for some of them ; the security seems ample, 
and, in addition, subscribers are helping to finance one of the 
most desirable forms of activity in this country. Prospectuses 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

A. Eat Davies. 
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LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office: St. Andrew Street; London, E.C. 4. 


CAMs 8: > >: SSR 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - £3,500 ,000 


ART GALLERY. 


LONDON GROUP, MANSARD GALLERY. 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 
Open till Jume 3rd (all day Saturdays). Admission 1s. 3d. 
HEAL AND SON, Ltd., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


WANTED, SECRETARY for the Manchester Babies’ Hospital 
{se a All correspondence, tes of committees to 














and 
kept. Typing essential. Scope for initiative. Non-resident salary 
£200. a to Mrs. J. Gooprer Haworts, Hurst Dale, Altrincham, Cheshire 


CONOMICS. Student, interested politics, seeks employment, 
oe abroad, July and/or August, September.—C. B. T., Union Society, 











LLOYD DE FRANGE 
MARITIME -TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 
99 Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 


Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 





| 
| 
Capital fcs. 25,000,000, 








OOKS.—Heptameron, trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus., 
ee Boe privately printed, £3 TOS. 5 


by John Murray, 1896, {2 28.; Froude’s ies English in 
19 vols., half morocco, fine set, {6 6s.; Parnol’s 
The og ee Highway, us. by Brock, 1912, 308.; Butler's Birds of Great 


coloured a 353., pub. “8 8s.; Adventures Gil Blas, 

ios 1785; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare 

Poets, rst Edit., 1781, 4 vols., 308. ; 
Arabian 


Britain and Ireland, 2 vols., 
trans. by Smollett, curious plates, 4 vols 
es of 


‘ Suess of Barth, 4 } Everyman, a 
Morality Ay EF IE £3 158.; Plutarch’s Lives can vols. i810, ‘ie Rawilin- 
by Bartlett, mye Ag be A oy ‘ 
a 
engra’ y a B, - t 


and 4 others, 
Moore’s Hail ai and Farewell, ‘ vols., rst Edits., 
Johnson, 5800, £3 3s.; Omar Khayyam, 
; send also fi ee. If you want 
me. T am the most expert book- 

finder extant. BOOKS WANTED: Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, Widow in Bye 


Street, E , and an sure 1913 Zoleika Dobeon, grt, and any 
I Ske 5° t 1913 11 any 
other Beerbohm rst Courad's almayers Foy, oe 1895 ; fos; Lord jim bee 6 


arcissus, Tales of Unrest, 1 outh, , +h - 
iscences, 1912. Rarcmun 1698 ales BOOESHOP, ™” “Bright treet, a 
ROcks—amewers’ s Novels, 17 vols., {6 10s.; Burton’s Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., £25; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 258.; John’s British 
Ste» cad Deo 64 coloured plates, 128. 6d. ; Dostoevsky’s Works, 12 
4108.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 vols., illus., 355. (pub. £3 38.) ; Decameron, illus., 2 vols. ,358. 
lng, 48. bs Ibsen’s Works, 12 vols., £3 128.; 
Vi Rock Gardens. 


Nigger of the 





of Grammont, 2 vols., g3, y, £3; Farrer’s ‘ 
2 vols., £3 38.; Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 12s. .; Punch, roo vols., in 25 hf. 
morocco, £12; , 6s. (pub. 218.); Pepys’ Diary, 6, oe; Sites 
Engravings their ea, 428 gr. and Hygiene, 4s. 6d. 
Catalogues free. Li purchased. List free.—HoLLAND 
Bros., Book Merchants, "7 ‘7 Bright’ ‘Street, -_ & - 5 





LD AGE DEFERRED.—The causes of Old ma Age and its post- 
tie with a new 


chapter on the faut and prevention of Prematare a. 
Arnold Lorand, M.D. 8vo, pp. 480, cloth 158. carr. paid. 
post free.—Tas Mnoverva 9 St. Nicholas 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s. ; three months, 7s. 6d. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard 


























AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Estab. (A.M.P.) 1849. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £47,000,000 Annual Income - - £6,750,000 
“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bowurne's Insurance Directory. 








Apply for Prespectus to the __ 
Office: 37 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.c. 2. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 

















NGLISH LADY STUDENT (Honours B.A.) desires live with 
— French family, near Paris preferred, for few months. “ Au pair” 
ystem or afrangement. References.—Box New STATESMAN, 10 


Great y, ae Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


7402, 








ECRETARIAL POST required by lady. Well educated. 
years’ experience as confidential secretary.—Box 741, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Two 
NEw STATESMAN, 





TO BE LET, SOLD AND WANTED. 


ERNE BAY.—For Sale, 8-roomed detached Villa in ideal 
situation, with superb views of sea and country. Main drainage, gas, water, 
telephone and garage. Large and exceptionally well-stocked gardens, 

Fifteen minutes from station. {1,450, freehold.—Particulars of A. Emm Davies, 
65-66 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 











HANKLIN.—To be Sold or Let (moderate terms), unfurnished 
8 bed and 3 reception rooms; electric light, gas; tennis court, charming 
garden on Downs running down to the cliffls.—Apply BuLL AND PorTER, 

, LW. 


RR *D=. ISLE OF WIGHT.—Furnished House (2 Sitting-rooms, 3 

Bedrooms) To Let for Short Periods, with services of excellent resident 
Cook- —_¢— “5 From 3 gns. inclusive. Near golf > 

BRACKENBURY, Coombe Hay, Pellhurst Road. 


H° vcts TO LET (FURNISHED) for August Holidays. Five beds, 








course.—Miss A 





bath (h. & c.), “Bus to sea 15 times daily.—Apply K., Rosemead, Harp- 
ford, S. Devon. 


ORTH MATRAVERS, Dorset.—Furnished Cottage ‘to 
4 bed, 2 sit. rooms.— Miss WaLLace, Limpsfield Chart, Surrey. 





let. 





ANTED, Aug., Sept., small cottage at seaside, by Major Hay, 
Arborfield, near Reading. 





ULWICH.—Residential Guest House, pleasantly situated near 
College and station. Billiards, badminton. Late dinner, Full or partial board. 
Terms from 37s. 6d.—Apply 77 Alleyn Park, S.E. 21. 


Beara ROOM, Furnished, large, sunny ; 
minutes tubes and "buses. View after 7 p.m. Prof 
woman.— PALLISER, 48 St. Petersburg Place, Bayswater. 





as fire. Two 
or business 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Gentlemen and Ladies. First — THROUGHOUT. 
May 26. ITALIAN & SWISS LAKES. weeks. 
une 3. DENMARK, SWEDEN & NORWAY (Overt). 
uly 11. TYROL & OBERAMMERGA 4 weeks. 79 gus. 
Programmes from Miss BisHop, vase. 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
London, S.E. 19. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 541. 





$ weeks. 98 gus. 








OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter gardens, trams and shops. Gas stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Ex.is. 





Fe" pet ocalty coual® aul Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best Cockers dink i quite near sea and Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocrrs. 
Cookery diploma. 





D> FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
oe SS Sixty rooms; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, croquet, 

bowls, golf; Board-residence, 478. 6d. to 578. 6d. Write for 
Prospectus.--LaTTLRDna™ House, LitTtLepgan, GLos. 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
oe: = water, gas fires. Pure, aw GED diet.—Tariff from 
and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 








ORNWALL.—Guest House. Vi i pref Beautiful 
position on Mounts Bay. Highly recommended.—Warp, Southcote, Penzance. 





) Se tye SUSTERMERE—Sest Rambling and Climbing 
Centre in d. Tonic air; no East winds; scenery. Victoria 


Hotel. Private and comfortable. 





OTEL PENSION, Belmont Miirren, Switzerland. Comfortable. 
Moderate terms. Excellent cuisine. Highly recommended by by English ladies 





_e SURREY.—Board-Residence.—BOTTLE, Rudgwick, 
Horsham. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on “ The Idea of Personality in Sufism ” 
will be given by Dr. R. A. NICHOLSON, M.A.., Litt.D., LL.D. (Lecturer 
in Persian in the University of Cambridge), at THE SCHOOL OF 
ORIEN.AL STUDIES ( bury Circus, E.C.2), on WEDNES- 
DAYS, MAY 17th, 24th and 31st, at Fy p.m. The Chair at the First 
Lecture will be taken by Sir Denison Ross, C.LE., Ph.D., Director of 
the School of Oriental "studies. Syllabus obtainable on lication 
to the undersigned. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT T CKET 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures, illustrated with lantern slides, on 
“ PAST HISTORY OF ART TEACHING ” will be given by Professor 
TANCRED BORENIUS, Ph.D. (Professor of the History of Art in 
the University) in the Architectural Theatre at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON, on MAY 22Npd, 29TH, and JUNE 77s, at 
5.30 p.m. The Chair at the First Lecture will be taken by Prof. Henry 
Tonks, F.R.C.S., Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University. 
Syllabus obtainable on a = to the undersigned. ADMISSION 
FREE WITHOUT TICKET 

EDWIN DELLER, 


Academic Registrar. 
LEPLAY HOUSE EDUCATIONAL TOURS. 


MOTOR TOUR IN BRITTANY, 
2nd to 11th June (Whitsuntide). 








A SURVEY OF SCENERY AND SOCIAL LIFE IN NORTH AND SOUTH 
BRITTANY, UNDER IDEAI, CONDITIONS, VISITING ST. MALO, ST. BRIEUC, 
MORLAIX, QUIMPER, VANNES AND THE MORBIHAN REGION. 

Full particulars (including other forthcoming tours) from :— 
MISS MARGARET TATTON, SECRETARY, 65 BELGRAVE ROAD, S.W.1. 


WHITEWAY SUMMER SCHOOL (on the Cotswolds). 


A* EDUCATIONAL VENTURE purporting to stimulate the 
newly-dawning spirit of willingness to search out Realities, to the end that 

life may be built upon durable foundations. To further this object we 
offer, from July 8th until August 26th, 1922, a mentally and physically health-pro- 
moting en mment. Program to include: Series of Lectures on General Science 
Sse practical Gameastentions, Biology, Botany and Nature Study, Psychology 
Psycho-Analysis), Sociology (non-political), Political Theories, Rhythm, Colour 
and Harmony, Philosophy and Literature. Also Art exhibitions, musical recitals 
and organised excursions.—Write to StrorMoNT MuRRAY, Whiteway Colony, nr. 
Stroud, Glos., for Prospectus—and any further information. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL ‘EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
me LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
gton, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 
surer, Ye. ¥ Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Tm M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1, 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 


spectus . free from REGISTRAR. 
TZ ARs VIVENDI SYSTEM 


Ae a new principle—Discovery of the great part y' 
tion by the Cranial Air Chambers. Brea ry A= full and easy, the voice 
resonant, the walk light and _ eine, and the mind keen, alert and able to con- 
centrate without fatigue. — . r manipulative treatment without need of 


tions for affections wm, an t in children and adults; also for 
8 Weakness and Neurasthenia. The seventh edition of “* Ars Vivendi,” enlarg 


(78. 6d. net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or books 
direct address: Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


| ee SALE, Lipp Triumph Auto-pianola; excellent condition, 
_ Ra old, guaranteed for 9 years.—Apply PEacop, 5 Virginia Road, 
h, Huddersfield. 


REFORMED INNS. 
A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the Peo avid Refreshment House mee Itd. Take {1 Shares 
oe xx} vidend 74%) or 6% Loan S 
P.R -» Ltd., St. ‘George's House, 193 - Street, W. 1. 


N O. 287, THE NEW STATESMAN, Oct. 5, 1918.—One or two copies 
— wee: .--Write PuBLIisHER, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
mdon, 2 


T°? LYRIC WRITERS.—Musical settings undertaken for approved 
verses suitable for immediate publication as songs.—Write to 
BERTRAM CHEVALIER, MUSIC PUBLISHER, AMERSHAM, BUCKS. 


OOKPLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for ww ~ ‘co oy 
or send ae for free’ estimate. —LonpDdon TURNING Co. (Dept. “ 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 






































ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


S*,,SF GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods ted aud Kerri educa- 

tional ideals pursued in a natural, healthy ——. "s Cross is situ. 

ate*i on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply Principat, 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 

An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Gate, Carpentry, Rurhythenica, 
Morris Dancing, Drama, Cookery, ime-tables. 

Creative + pay pon my Preparation for Mataculation a it aptitude is shown. 
Montessori house in connection. Special Housecraft and Domestic Science\branch 
for elder girls _— formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NIcHOLIs and the 








T HE STREETLY NURSERY and PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
pag STAFFS.—A school for children between the ages of 3 and 12 
Modern methods. Dr. Yorke Trotter’s rhythmic method 
Margaret Morris dancing taught. A limited number of board 
the Principat, Manor Cottage, Aldridge, Staffs. 


M ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 

community ; ; to self jon by means of Literature, 

D and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by by 

practical work suck as een Gardening and Poul -keeping. The girls will be 

prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurh ics, Elocution, Dancing, ry 4 and all ~ 

subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 200 neas a 

Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 

in its own grounds of 15 acres, 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
YV BDviker HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURYTHMICS TAUORT. 














CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STBELB. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gy: tics en the S 

System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—Healthy and beautiful 


surroundings. Two Senior and one one joe Loge | H 
fees from {80 a year. HOUSE EXHIBITIONS efiecting considerable 
examina Particulars Prospect 


teductions in fees awarded b 
from the Head Master, Rev. y X Symon, M.A. 


O-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. 

THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN (recognised b 

of Education), for Boys and Girls, 10-17 years of age. Inclusive fee {99 
per annum.—Ful) particulars from the Hzap ieorne. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A Day School. Girls 8to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 


Siete Daan anpen ie 2e~ : Miss Atics J. Ropmson, 
acholat of Newnbam College, the Maris y College. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Gout = al Beet | ont 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as 
Independent study. s a attention 





Alek 


Fees, 

















as members of : ee community. 
to health and pbysi development. Pupils wae for the 
qualified staff, Principal: Tuzopora G. Crar 


KING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL, S KENSINGTON. 


DAY SCHOOL worked on modern lines for Children from 3 to 
14 years. Fully qualified staff.—For prospectus apply to the Pamrciral, 
33 COURTFIELD GARDENS, LONDON, S.W. 5. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, CONSE. = WEBSTER 

(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress School, St. 
children, 3 to 8, S entire charge if 
the parents are abroad. ineas. Simple, a, happy home 
suitable food and health p. ¥ 4, On the edge of the South Downs and ten utes 
from the sea. Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead “Hussery Training School, 








Leonards-on-Sea) —s yo 





PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is at liberty to gone 
fi class of Magazine, Book or Catalogue work.—Specifications 
yee, baw STATESMAN, oy Great Queen Street, K Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING AND REPORTING 


every description intelligently and romp ee 
ee available for every class 


shorthand typists provided.—METROPOLITAN cen at AND Le moo 
OFFICE, 27 cery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly 7] typed | by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham P 











L™= TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 22) Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


HE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.”—Congenia] 
and intellectual friendships are formed through the U.C.C. (not matrimonial). 
Estd. over 20 years.—For interesting send stam: addressed 
envelope to the Secrerary, 16 N.S., Cam treet, London, 8.W.1. 
R= with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 








"T FPRWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every descriptioa 

carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McCFARLANB, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 

XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. ey and accu- 


tately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. ’ literary 
typing experience.—Miss Hitpitcu, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's "Geen, N. 


YPEWRITING (MSS., Testimonials, etc.) eccarstely 
executed at home.—Miss L. Matrincty, Wire keg near 











Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzaionut & Sons, Lrp-, 9% & 99 Fetter Lane. E-C.4; oe by the Sraresman Pustisnine Co. Lrp-~ 10 Great Queen Streets 
Kingeway, London, Ww.c 

















